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BITBRATTRA. 





UNPUBLISHED SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
BERANGER. 





NO. 10.—LES FOUS. 
A tone of playful satire upon some of the fashionable isms of the day runs deli- 


cately through the original, of which the following is but a faint imitaticn. 





MADMEN. 


Soldiers of lead, as sure we are, 

All trimmed and measured to a par, 

If from the ranks some dare step out, 

“ Down with the madmen!” quick we shout. 
They’re persecuted—killed—and we 

Have leisure then their worth to see: 

Their statues then our cities grace, 

In honour of the human race. 


How oft perchance a thought aroused, 
Poor callie waits to be espoused ! 
Fools treat her as deprived of reason, 
And sages hint, “ Lie hid a season !” 
At length some madman, who can look 
Beyond to-day, in quiet nook 

Meets her, and weds—she teems apace 
With fruit to bless the human race. 


I’ve marked the prophet St. Simon, 

Once weaithy, into trouble thrown— 
Him, who from base to top was skilled 
The social fabric to rebuiid : 

In age, engrossed by this his task, 

Aid for this cause he deigned to ask, 

Sure that his scheme must needs embrace 
What best could save the human race. 


“ Rise, people!” hear we Fourier urge, 
“ No more deceived, from slime emerge ! 
Work; but your strength let union teach 
In sphere where each is drawn to each. 
Earth, after such disasters past, 

A marriage makes with Heaven at last: 
The law that keeps the stars in place 
Endows with peace the human race.” 


To freedom Enfantin invites 

Woman, and bids her share our rights. 

“ Fy!’ say you, “these three dreamers all 
Pulled down by ridicule must fall” :— 
But whilst our globe, sirs, seeks in vain 
The path of happiness to gain, 

Honour the madmen who can trace 

Gay dreams to please the human race. 


Who a new world the first descried ? 

A madman laughed at far and wide ! 

On blood-stained cross a madman dies— 

For us behold a God arise ! 

It day should fail to-morrow duly 

To break—why then, to-morrow, truly, 

Some madman would in such a case 

Light with his torch the human race. w. Y. 


— p.——__ 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE JESUITS. 


With one or two exceptions* the mass of publications devoted to the 
Jesuits may be comprised under the head of controversial, panegyrical, 
or condemnatorial, pamphleteering. Indiscriminate praise on the one 
hand ; indiscriminate censure on the other; these are the leading charac- 
teristics of the Jaudatores et censores of that remarkable order. The one 
ey can discern no good in the actions of the Jesuits; the other, no evil. 

hey are either angels or devils—black or white—according to the point 
from whence we direct our view. 

The first appearance of the Jesuits on the active scene of the world was 
as the humble, devoted, and ardent purifiers of religion and morality— 
as the renovators of the holy Catholic Church ; and with this noble object 
in view they swore fealty to the sacred vows of obedience chastity, and 

overty. But they did not long abide by those vows. From the hum- 

le servant, they soon became the haughty master of the church ; and, in 
lieu of purifying the mind of the faithful hots its grossness and supersti- 
tion, they were accused of entangling it in the fine-spun web of logical 
sophistry, and fanatic controversy, which caused them to labour under 
the imputation of being its debasing despots, instead of its enlightened 
directors. A short sketch of the character and career of the order may 
not be unpalatable at the present moment, when so much is written and 
talked about them ; not only by the grave historian, but also by the gay 
romancer—not only by your popular preacher, but also by your prosy po- 
litician. 

Iguatius Lap Sy the founder of the order, was a licentious libertine of 
the military class, in which that chivalrous age abounded. It was an 
accident that made him an ascetic agitator in re-moralizing the minds of 
his fellow-men. He was wounded in the foot at the siege of Pampeluna 
which cut short his military career by disabling, and wfithinately eform- 
ing, his person. 

owards the middle of the 16th century, the Church of Rome was ripe 
for renovation ; that is, it was as corrupt as it well could be. The reli- 
glous spirit—the pure old orthodox spirit—had dwindled down to a mere 
shadowy existence, and had been replaced by a hollow, selfish and 
thoroughly worldly feeling. In lieu of simple piety, pure rectitude, and 
honest benevolence, in high places, and among the more dignified of the 
Romish hierarchy, there were gross and ungodly desires, voluptuous as- 
Pirations, and sinful indulgences, The purple and the fine linen had com- 
pletely superseded its beggarly antithesis; and the occupants of the papal 
throne had surrounded themselves with the “ pomp and circumstance” 
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of a highly intellectual and refined luxuriance. They had long forgotten 
the precepts, and a d pretended to follow the footsteps of their pastor 
and master, the humble Nazarene. The image of their great prototypes, 
the apostles, who laboured so hard, and fared so meanly, was completely 
effaced from the memory of the Popes; and Paul, on Mars’ hill, preach- 
ing to the Greeks the divine truths of the gospel, presents a very differ- 
ent picture to the mind’s eye, to his namesake at Rome receiving the 
humble Jesuits in the full blaze and glory of the “ scarlet abomiua- 
tion.” 
The whole religion, apparently, of the heads of the Church at that pe- 
riod, consisted in devising expedients to keep up their temporal power, 
aud extend their political influence. They trafficked with the most pre- 
cious part of man—and of consequence the most profitable—his immortal 
soul. His salvation, hereafter, was reduced to a matter of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence ; and not dependent upon good deeds, and virtuous 
thoughts. The house of God—the temple of the Most High—was turned 
into acommon mart for the sale of that which ought to be esteemed above 
all price ; and the Romanists in the 16th centary—those soul-merchants— 
were worse than the money-changers, of old, who were kicked out of 
the temple as common a ters of its holiness and sanctity. It was 
through the instrumentality ot indulgences, dispensations, and absolutions 
that that trading-abomination was enacted which filled the Christian world 
with disgust, and first lit up the flames of the Reformation. The evil and 
corrupt spirit pervaded every rank and condition of the hierarchy. The 
monks and friars, “black, white, and gray,” imitating the superior or- 
ders, were equally eager in grasping at the good things of this world, 
and were not over-nice as to the conditions on which they received them. 
These mendicant-mummers by turns caressed, cajoled, and alarmed the | 
eople out of their property; and the bare contemplation of these saint- 
F swarms cannot fail to conjure up deathbed scenes, masses, pet 
the confessional, relics, and a whole host of impostures, their stock-in- | 
trade, which rendered them, at last, the objects of scorn and contempt, 
even to the ignorant and destitute. They were, as Cardinal Bembo racily 
remarked, tutte le wmane secleratezze, coperte di diabolica ipocrizia, all hu- 
man rascality, covered with diabolical hypocrisy.” The times, therefore, 
were ripe for a change; and, “ when things are at the worst they some- 
times mend.” 

Loyola and his nine followers appeared before Paul III., with the pro- 
posal to regenerate the Christian world, in the year 1537. After deliber- 
ating with his cardinals, he embraced the scheme, decided upon the 
name of the order, and issued a bull, which gave them full authority to 
act. Loyola took a great weight off the shoulders of Paul, which they 
were unable to bear with ease and comfort, as it interfered with his per- 
sonal aims, and his secret desires. Paul was ambitious, but the metal of 
his mind was not of that texture to second his ambition; and the ordin- 
ary difficulties of his position were sufficient for him to grapple with, even 
had he not created others which were of a purely selfish and personal 
nature. He, therefore, fell in readily with the plan ot Loyola, which pro- 
posed to sap and undermine the many dangers which surrounded the pa- 
pal throne ; and he did this the more willingly, as it spared him the ne- 
cessity, sorepugnant to his nature, of confronting them openly. Paul 
was particular to distinguish the Society of Jesus from the Monks and 
Friars, who had become the objects of contumely and reproach, and or- 
dered them to be clothed in black, like the secular priests. This circum- 
stance caused them, in after years, to be called the Janizaries of the Pope; 
or, the Black-band of the Church-militant. 

The institution of the Order distinguished it from every other of the 
ecclesiastical profession. Loyola had based it upon the priuciples of 
military subordination, carrying the latter through every uiion from 
the simple novitiate, to the general superior of the body. The general had 
absolute control—he was a spiritual autocrat—and from his decision there 
was no appeal. He was subject to the Pope only. This was establish- 
ing the most complete imperium in imperio that the records of history 
furnish us with. The Monastic Orders had a dash of democracy in their 
institutions ; they assembled in chapters, and elected their local super- 
iors, and decided upon other questions concerning the community, by a 
majority of votes; and their respective heads residing at Rome, had but 
a limited authority over the convents of the distant provinces Their 
chapters occurred frequently, and their generals and provincials were 
mostly changed every three years, which gave them something of a popu- 
lar character. Loyola’s, on the contrary, wasstrictly monarchical ; and 
as the body developed its powers, and extended its ramifications over the 
world, it became like a vast web, from the centre of which all power 
must emanate and return ; and no single point of that complicated struc- 
ture could be touched without the whale instantly vibrating with the 
effect. The Jesuit-body was admirably adapted to the exigences of the 
times, and they most effectively aided the Papal authority, which just 
then urgently required aid ; for Luther and the Reformation were thun- 
deri: g at the doors of the Vatican, and the reverberation of the blows 
echoed inthe minds of men throughout the Catholic world, which fear- 
fully foreboded the coming change. And what were the weapons which 
the dexterous Loyola proposed to wield against the bold and blatant Ger- 
man? Weshall see. The soldier-saint took a sagacious view of the task 
he had imposed upon himself, and evinced a thorough knowledge of his 
fellow-workers, and the secret instincts of their minds. He did not en- 
join upon them the necessity of first attending to old sinners—he left the 
latter to their course ; as they were too stiff and unbendable in their 
thoughts and actions to etfect -— great change upon. Besides, they must 
sven die off; and the world is always young—generations are perpetually 
springing up—and the nascent frame is infinitely more supple than the 
wire-worn joints and thews of advanced age ; therefore he turned his at- 
tention particularly to youth, apparently with the conviction that— 








“ Whatsoever way the twig’s inclined, the tree will grow.” 


Accordingly, we find the first and imperious rule in Loyola’s scheme is 
—* the education of youth,” and the second is devoted io the treatment 
of “elderly people and adults,” who are to be reasoned with gently, com- 
forted in their afflictions, and advised in all temporal matters. The third 
denounces heretics, and their conversion is especially enforced for the 

ood of the church ; and to the heathen is devoted a similar in junction, the 
atter embracing a world-wide extent. 

The plan of the society did not fully expand itself until Loyola 
was dead. He left behiud him the frame-work, which he firmly 
filled in the feelings and passions of his age ; but the filling-up was dele- 
gated to abler hands and more subtle heads. Lainez succeeded Loyola 
as general of the order, and possessed a greater grasp of mind, and more 
elasticity of character, than his predecessor; and to him was assigned 
the principal task of drawing up the Constitutiones, or rules of the society, 
which evince a great knowledge of the haman heart, and the strength 
and weakness of our common nature. The Constitutiones are divided into 





ten parts ; and subdivided into chapters, which embrace the whole ad- 
ministrative policy of the order. The requirements in the Novitiate were 
good health, a mild temper and proper conduct. Any physical detect, | 
either in body or mind, was objectionable. They who laboured under | 
an immoral stigma or degrading offeuce of any kind, were unfit for the sa- 
cred order; and any detect in temper, such as being too obstinate, or too 
enthusiastic; or any one in debt, or bound by civil ties of any kind, al- 








though not absolute impediments, yet were they rigidly scrutinized by 
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the genera or his subordinates before they could be overlooked, if at all. 
In the mental and moral discipline of the Noviciates, docility and obedi- 
ence were inculcated, pride and obstinacy conquered; the physical edu- 
cation—cleanliness, wholesome diet, proper exercise, &c.—was strictly 
attended to. In this way the Jesuit-founders picked out the flower of 
the youth, for their model-form for education ; and with these potent pre- 
liminaries they obtained a complete mastery over the minds and affections 
of the risin generations, which enabled them to penetrate every class of 
society, and imperceptibly plant their power in every possible direction. 
The young Jesuit went forth to the world as a subtle and refined instru- 
ment, with his mind bent upon one object—the advancement of his order 
through the medium of his religion—and so completely did he steal into 
the feelings of mankind, that no link in the social chain could vibrate 
without his instant perception, and too generally it was through his im- 
mediate direction. 

During the two centuries which elapsed from their foundation to their 
suppression, the Jesuits rendered eed services to education and litera- 
ture. Nor were the sciences neglected by them. This was the prime 
feature of their charcacter, and mankind owe them a debt of gratitude 
which they will never be able to repay. Throughout all the Catholic 
States they established the first national system of education. Their col- 
leges were cpen to the noble and the plebeian, the wealthy and the poor; 
all were subject to the same discipline, received the same instruction, 
partook of the same simple diet, might attain the same rewards, and were 
subject to the same punishment. They also inculcated an urbanity of man- 
ners, a pleasing 4 | courteous demeanour, and the duty of avoiding all 
moroseness or affected pedantry. It is true that this mental training was 
enforced for the purpose of making effective instruments in the work of 
regeneration, which the Jesuits were bent upon accomplishing; never- 
theless, it has furnished after times with a model of what the mind may 
attain in its youthful development by careful training and judicious direc- 


| tion. Another peculiarity of the Jesuit mode of instruction, which pre- 


eminently distinguished it from their predecessors, is, that they studied 
the temper, ability, and tendencies of the youth committed to their care ; 
and by that means the respective qualities of the mind were more effec- 
tively developed, and individual greatness more certainly secured. In 
this matter they acted with consummate skill; and the power which 
they attained so rapidly, and held so tenaciously, may principally be at- 
tributed to that cause. We must now contemplate the Order ina new 
aspect. 

With the aid of their educational machinery, we find the Jesuits spread- 
ing themselves over the surface of the globe, and participating in the 
power, either opealy or secretly, in every people, in almost every clime, 
from those in the most civilized condition, to even the common savage in 
woods. To the Church of Rome they lent invaluable services in their 
early career, and effectively stemmed the advancing wave of reformation 
which was topping all within its sphere. As their power increased, so 
did their ambition; and we soon find them forsaking the primitive paths 
of purity and Ponce, inculcating the moral virtues both by their example 
and their teaching, for the stately ways of the world, and its exciting pas- 
sions and strife. Had they confined themselves to the simple task 
which they first set out to accomplish,—the purification of the Catholic 
Church, and the restoration of its power,—they would never have incur- 
red the grave censures, and, in many instances, the just judgments which 
have been passed upon them. 

The cha-ges brought against the Order may be compressed into the fol- 
lowing series .— 

Ist. The anti-social and immoral principles found in their casuists. 

2nd. Latitudinarianism with regard to the conduct of lay persons whose 
consciences they directed, winking at their sins, &c. &c. 

3rd. Great ambition of ruling over the consciences of people; tending 
to keep the world in subjection to the spiritual authority of the Church, 
and to the temporal! authorities. 

The first charge was founded upon the writings of one or two individu- 
al casuists,—Escobar, Mariana, Sanchez, Bauny, &c.—whose obnoxious 
principles were repudiated by the great body of the Jesuits. The doc- 
trines of their greatest moralists and highest authorites,—Bourdaloue, Pal- 
laracino, and Bellarmino,—are free from such extrav ces. It was 

ainst the casuists that the shafts of Pascal, were directed, and with such 
killing effect; yet Father Daniel has unanswerably shown that the wit of 
tne Lettres Provinciales falls pointless as regards the great body of the Je- 
suits. Even Voltaire, no friend to the Order, has confirmed the truth of 
that. Their enemies gladly seized hold of so excellent an opportunity as 
such /dches presented, and unmercifully pushed the contestto the extreme 
point of audacity. For a time the Jesuits bent beneath the blows which 
their antagonists inflicted; but they soon recovered themselves, when 
passion gave way to discussion, and the heated mind had cooled down to 
the temperature of reason and argument. 

The other charges are better sustained, and their truth may be readily 
inferred from the treatment which the Jesuits met with on all hands, and 
from such opposing quarters. Had we space to even glance at the details 
of the proofs proffered in support of them, we could do little, we appre- 
hend, to remove the prejudice which exists against them; nor should 
we attempt to remove it, however we might wish to see it modified, for 
we are convinced, afterlong study of the subject, and without the slight- 
est predilection, but with an earnest desire to discover the truth, that it 
is well-founded, and must ever remain, so long, at least, as the mind is 
influenced by the instincts of reason and of right. ; 

The Order, like other men, were actuated by the ordinary motives and 
governed by the common passions of humanity ; and the moment they 
tasted wealth and power, their ambition was fired to retain both, and to 
clutch even more. It is prosperity that tries men, and not ae as 
some moralists have pretended. “‘ It is the — day that brings forth 
the adder ;” and with the good things of this life, and all the gifts of for- 
tune showering upon him, it would be more than common humanity to 
suppose that an individual, or even a body of men, could abstain from 
exhibiting the ordinary characteristics of his nature. Out it will come, 
in spite of all the repressive power in the world. So it was precisely 
with the Order of Jesus. From the confessional to the cabinet there was 
but one step, and the Jesuit often took it, and planted a power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself. Some of the at ones of the earth 
who have held the destiny of millions in their hands ; whose single fiat 
frequeutly spread desolation and woe among mankind, have been secret- 
ly guided in their course by the invisible hand of the Jesuit. The revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and the cruel slaughter of the Protestants 
which ensued by order of Louis XIV., was the handiwork of Letellier 
and Madame Maintenon, his confessor and his mistress ; and as the Jesuit 
came out of the king’s cabinet on that memorable occasion, as St. Sunon 
relates, “ he looked likean old weazel after a repast, licking his bloody 
lips.” F 

History also accuses them of not only conspiring in the _ongen of prine- 
es, to uphold their power or to extend their influence, but, when they 
felt either menaced, of polluting the stream of justice, or defiling even 
the judgment seat, by placing their own minions there, or by warping 
those that were already upon it. That they connived at abuses, and even 
winked at crimes, we have the most undubitable co in the easy, 
oily conduct of Pére la Chaise, as regards Louis X1IV.; besides many 
other instances which are equally well authenticated. It was conduct 
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like this that paved the way for their expulsion from every country in 
Barope ia which they were known, and which, in its consequences, in- 
flicted a larger amount of evil upon mankind than their education scheme, 
excellent though it was, had conferred a good. ; 

There is one thing that must strike every dispassionate observer of the 
Jesuits, namely, that they bad nota single friend to take their part at the 
time of their expulsion. The Reformers, of course, were thvir natural 
enemies; so were the free thinking philosophes ; the Jansenists hated them 
on the score of discipline, and the persecutions they had endured at their 
bands ; but that sincere Roman Catholics of every grade should have aid 
ed in prosecuting an order which tought so strenuously for the rights and 
duties of the church—which upheld them so pe: tinaciously,—surely 
indicates that if the hidden and unavowed conduct of that Order could have 
been extremely repugnant even to their quasi friends, then how mach 
more hateful and repulsive must it appear by inference to their avowed 
enemies f 





A LEGEND OF ULSTER. 


THE UNLUCKY BIRTHNIGHT. 





The last night of October was, for many an age, sacred to the festive 
mirth and the superstitious fears of all western Europe. The feast may 
have been instituted by way of a general harvest home ; but the origin of 
the season’s spiritual connexions lies beyond our tracing. Yet the Saxon 
Allhallows and the Scotch Halloween are riv wJled, if not surpassed by the 
legends of the Ulster peasants Halloueve; and one peculiar to the ” a 
vince is, that the powers of darkness have a special claim on all children 
born on that night; a curious illustration of which occurs in the following 
8 : 

"Sl wes the 3lst of October, 1750. The twilight was falling clear and 

frosty, with a crimson sky and a bright new moon, which shone over the 
misty summits of Barnesmore, and lighted that broad expanse of heath 
and bog, extending seven miles in a north easterly direction from the foot 
of the mountain chain to the nearest village. ' 

Far as the eye could reach, the moor lay broad and solitary, except 
where a narrow and well worn track, serving in those days for a public 
road, led through its centre to a deep gorge, cloven between two of the 
highest peaks, which still remains the only outlet from that mountain bar- 
rier. But midway between the village and the mountains, the broad 
glare of abrightand cheerful hearth flashed out from the windows of a 
lonely farm house, situated on that wild wayside, with two or three ap- 

ndage-like cabins in its rear. A long stretch of enclosed fields and 

rown stubble land was seen beyond like an island in the waste, but a 
more secluded habitation could not well be found. 

The house itself resembled most of the farm houses of Ulster at the 
period ; it was a long low fabric, well thatched, but not over well ac- 
quainted with whitewash; ivy had taken root in its gables, and was 
thickly wreathed round its chimneys and over its eaves; yet the red 
firelight flashed brightly from the windows ; there was a sound of merry 
voices and busy preparation withiu; and a young girl was gazing earnest- 
ly frum the door in the direction of the distant village. 

She was about seventeen, but more slender and less developed than the 
eaey of girls at her age; her complexion was pale, but trausparently 
air; her features were fiue, even to delicacy: she had deep blue eyes 
and hair that was richly brown and curliug ; in short, her counteaance 
was eminently handsome, and her figure graceful, in spite of one terrible 
drawback, for the girl was lame. 

Msrion Morton was the last of eleven children, born and brought up 

in that solitary farm-house. Her father, the descendant of a Scotch 
family, who dated their settlement in Ireland from the first pluntation of 
Ulster, inherited the paternal property, which the industry of his ances- 
tors had redeemed from the wild, where they had found refuge from the 
troubles of 1641, and ever after held in fee-simple, their right being con- 
firmed by a grant from Cromwell for service rendered against the uative 
Irish ; but time had made them denizens of the soil, as generation after 
generation dwelt on the spot, and passed from it to the grave. The 
means by which their land was acquired became known ouly by tradi- 
tional remembrance ; and, at the period of our story, no distinction existed 
between them and the few Irish cottagers who had gathered as depen- 
dante round the wealthier house, but arigid adherence to the Presby- 
terian faith and the proprietorship of that moorland farm. 
; They were a careful, hard-working family, and had prospered accord- 
ingly both in fortune and connexions. Son after son, and ¢ aughter after 
daughter, had been settled in life, i.e. married to the entire satisfaction 
of the parent pair, who at length found themselves left by the ence crowd- 
ed hearth with none to share it but their eldest son and Marion. 

The girl gazed still, but she clung to the doorpost, and turved and twist- 
ed the single crutch, which usually supported her staps, with signs of evi- 
dent impatience. 

“ They’re not coming yet,” she said at length, speaking into the house ; 
“but I'll go up to the brown brae and look if I can see them, mother ;” 
and, without waiting for a reply, away she moved, with that alacrity and 
longing which youth alone can give under all fortunes. 

The door, which Marion had left, opened into the kitchen, then, as it is 
still in Ulster farm-houses, the largest and most important apartment; 
every arrangement there was made for the approaching feast. The do- 
mestic and farming utensils which covered its walls, from the lately-used 
reaping-hooks to the shelves of shining pewter (the text of geutility in that 
class and age), were bright as scouring could make them; the massive 
stools, benches, and tables, had felt the force of sand aud strong arms; 
and, to crown the industry of that busy day, the latter were heaped with 
all that was deemed the delicacies of the reason. A huge pot and a bright 
copper kettle hung over the fire, which, with the united force of peat and 
bogwood, blazed and crackled up the wide chimney, beneath whose 
ample projection, filled as it was with hams and flitches sufficient to vic- 
tual a war-steamer, sat a large muscular man, with fast whitening hair, 
hard features, but serious and kindly aspect. He was quietly smoking 
along pipe, and glancing through the cloud, asif in memory of his youth, 
at a woman of alinost equal years, but far more comely countenance, 
whose ample figure, lappeted cap, and long-waisted poplin gown, seemed 
to dilate with double cousequence, as her eye swept the interior of another 
apartment, the wainscoted door of which opened almost beside the hearth. 
This door stood ajar, revealing the well-sanded floor, high-backed chairs of 
polished oak, the white walls, ornamented with four dark daubs, respec- 
tively known as “John Knox,” “ The Battle of Chevy-Chase,” “ The 
Israelites in the Wilderness,’ and “ King William ;” whilst a blaze no 
less brilliant than that of the outer hearth shone on the carved oak man- 
telpiece, over which hung two ancient muskets and a claymore, used in 
the wars of Cromwell ; andthe more peaceful array of a complete tea ap- 
paratus (our grandmothers may have boasted such china), arranged on 
a circular table in the centre, and flanked by a couple of unlighted can- 
dies ; for the dame was a sworn enemy to waste, aud the expected com- 
pany had not yet arrived. 

Her contemplations were shared, or at least sympathized in, by an el- 
derly woman and a robust rosy girl, the household servants, who stood 
behind her in clean short gowns, scarlet petticoats, and white aprons. 

On that evening the friends, relations, and connexions of the Morton 
family, including nine married sons and daughters dwelling in the more in- 
habited district, were expected to assemble, according to annual custom, 
under the paternal roof. Thomas the eldest, and ouly remaining brother, 
had gone with the servant-men to meet the party aud bring home some 
foreign, but indispensable supplies, from the village shops, but the hour 
had 1258 passed for his return: al! was ready, and still there was no ar- 
rival. 
je “It is growing late,” said the dame, turning at last from her survey, 

and no word of them yet. I wish Marion was come back; it is not 
lucky to be late on Halloneve.” 

_ ‘‘ L wish so, too,” chimed in the elder of the two servants. “ Bat Ma- 
rion, the crayter’’ (there was a scarcity of titles in those days), “ she 

never had fear about her anyway ; and above all the nights iu the year, 
= ghd own birthnight. God’s will be done,” continued the old wo- 
Ohrlition tole cee, and a groan, “ but it’s an unlucky night for any 

_* Blethers !" cried the irritated mistress, who practised the semi-Scotch 
dialect and style still common amongthe Protestant population of Ulster, 
and had no relish for that particular subject,—“ Papish blethers ! there’s 
no night unlucky fils the Lord’s will. But come, good man,” she con- 
tinued, laying a vigorous hand on the arm of her better half, for such was 
the smoker, “ they'll soon be here now, and it’s time to put on you.” 

ly Morton, thus admonished, rose without a word, shook the ashes 

from his ¥ pe, and, placing it in the accustomed crevice, followed his mis- 
tress of the robes through a door which opened at the other end of the 
parlour into a third apartment, thence into a fourth, a filth, and finally, a 
sixth, the last chamber iu the house, and the place of all spare arments 
to be reached only through a vista of half-a doze . or 8 : 
a : y § ' »zen dvors, according to the 
omestic arrangements of the period. 
os Sa blethers, indeed !” moralised old Nora, turning to her daugh- 
soon as they had disappeared. “ Maybe so; but for all your 
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holy name ! and the more’s the pity for the sake of the poor thiug herself. 
Ob, Rose avourueen! welll mind,” she continued, growing louder in the 
vernacular Celtic,—“ well I mind when ye were both childer, she was 
as straight and well walked as you for your life, and my own mother pro- 
aintind ah. she was the wonderful woman! bat ye see she was doatiu 
thin,—that a gentleman would come for ber in his coach ; but didn’t the 
crayter fall and brake her kuee on their own bearth-stone? and all that 
the wisest people in the country could do with it—in troth they sent far 
and near, and tried every thing—sbe never put it to the groun’ from that 
to this; and it still keeps short and crooked, all bekase she was born on 
Halloueve. Butit’s their desarvia’ ; shure they brought the minister all 
ihe way from Derry to baptize her, as they call it, iu spite of all the coun- 
try could say to them; they wouldn’t let Father Peter have a hand in it, 
for fear to make her a Romap,-an’ the masther the worst of thim. Oh, 
the old Presbyterian prayed that night ull me heart was sore! but they 
say he saw the devil goin’ home, any way. God kuows it’s a wonder the 
crayter’s so good und tender-hearted to the poor !”” 

“* Why, mother,” said Rose, lookiag up trom her attitude of fixed utten- 
tion, is it true that all them sort turns out graceless 1” 

Before the old woman could reply, a sound of approaching steps and 
voices, mingled with the roll of heavy wheels, brought the pair to the 
doer, and great was their surprise to see a large, dark coloured carriage, 
heavily laden with trunks and cases, aud travel-soile., as if from a loug 
journey, with four coal-black horses, and a coachman whose livery and 
complexion were of the sume sable hue, drive up to the door, followed 
by the whole company, servauis, frieuds, and relations, with Marion in 
the midst of them, leaning ou the arm of a tall and very handsome 
stranger. 

“« Mistress, mistress, here they ’re,’’ shouted Nora and Rose in full cho- 
rus. And forth came the good dame and her husband, who was now 
** put on,”’ with all manner of welcomes and greetings fur the hardy- 
looking men and comely young watrous, not forgetting the small visitors 
brought to share in the general festivity; but more particularly (for the 
Mortons were always hospitable) they welcomed the unexpected guest, 
though the wonted freedom of their words was at first checked by the 
superiority of his toue aud manner. He spoke their language, but it was 
after a strange city fashion; his dress was of richer materials and a more 
foreign cut than any thing they had ever seen; and, though eminently 
handsome, his air and features were, as old Nora remarked, “ like one 
from a far country,” the effect being increased by hair and eyes of a most 
unusual blackness. 

He requested lodging for the niglit, and his coachman, who had not 
hitherto spoken, staruled the household by repeating the request in the 
same breath, with a voice so deep aud svuorous that the Irish servants 
fairly crossed themselves. 

“in welcome, sir,” said old Morton, who was the first to recover from 
his astonishment. And before the stranger had finished his thanks, 
which were spoken in a low tone, whose bianduess coutrasted strangely 
with that of his servant, the coachman had sprung trom his seat and com- 
menced unstrappiug the trauks, which, in a few minutes, and almost 
without assistance, he deposited in the kitchen, his master merely re- 
marking that they coutained matters too valuable to be trusted out of his 
sight. All who could lent a helping-hand, but the work was soon over, 
and the couchman once more mounted the box, seized the reins, and 
throwing a sign, which seemed to have more of threatening than respect 
in it, towards his master, growled a loud good night, aud dashed off 
across the moor at a speed which soon took both him and the carriage 
out of sight. 

The last person who looked after them was Thomas. He had walked 
by his sister’s side, apparently well pleased at the attentions of the stran- 
ger, for of all his numerous family Thomas loved Marion best, yet there 
were many years and little resemblance between them. He was a mau 
of alinost middle life, aud, like his father, stroug of frame, and grave in 
character and countenance, slow of speech, but uot easily moved or over- 
wrought by his own imagiuation or the stratagems of others. 

The account which he, as well as the rest of the party, gave of their 
delay—aud the circumstance was canvassed many a day atter—was, that 
on reaching the brown brae (a long, lonely eminence, about half a mile 
from the house, in the most solitary part of the moor, but long since lev- 
elled,) they were astonished by hearing the neighiug of horses, and the 
climoars, it seemed, of many voices; aud, on proceeding iu the direction 
of the souuds, they found the carriage overturned in a deep quagmire, 
the horses neighiug and plunging in the traces, and the stranger aud his 
singular coachman vigorously but vainly eudeavouring to extricate them. 
Thomas also said—but it was spoken low, and in coufidence, to Marion 
—that he had seen a thick black smoke risiug, as it from the ground, 
when the carriage disappeared. But no one else perceived it, aud both 
parlour and kitchen were soon filled with that merry company, the family 
and friends taking possession of the former, while the latter was resigned 
to the retainers aud the youoger portion of the community, among whom 
the feast was celebrated wiih more uproarious glee, tor the preseuce of 
the strange gentleman (as he was deuominated) acted like a spell of 











restraint upon the honourables of the buusehold. But it was marvellous 
how swiitly it wore away. 

The stranger had evidently studied the art of making himself at home 
in all companies ; his atfability aud freedom of mauners soou put every 
one at their ease. To the young he spoke of their chauces in the games 
of the nights, laughed at their jests, aud joined in their merriment; to 
the old he told strange tales aud shrewd proverbs, till they woudered at 
his experience of the world and its ways, and adinired his gathered wis- 
dom. Even old Morton, aud the good, bustling dame, were completely 
won by his many pious observatious, for there was a strain of reiigious 
gravity even in his gayest momeats ; and, above all, by his almost pater- 
nal attention to their graud-clildren. 

But it was to Marion that his words and thoughts seemed especially 
devoted. From the first moment she joined the party he had oltered her 
his arm, engaged her in conversation, sat by her side, and paid her those 
small buat fluttering attentions which gratily alike the peer and peasaut’s 
daughter,—much to the astonishment of suudry unwedded relatious-in- 
law, who recollected that they were not lame. 

Marion was good and gentle of disposition, of a ready wit, and wise 
beyoud her years, industrivasly active, even in spite of Ler mistortane; 
but she had heard her father bless God that there was only ove visitation 
in his family, aud the mauagiug matron, who had adjusted the bridal 
dresses of so many daughters, took but little pride in her youngest, who 
was likely to have no suitor. 

No wouder, then, that the girl smiled in mingled pleasure and gratitude 
on him who discovered such peculiar attractions in her; indeed, before 
half the games and good things of the feast were over, he had become a 
general favourite with all pariies; and his popularity was considerably 
increased when, at the hour of separation, he opened his well-stutled 
truuks, avd distributed presents with a hand so liberal and discrimina- 
ting, as secured him not only the praise, but the gratitude of the w hole 
assembly. ; 

Old and young, maid and matron, all received according to their various 
inclinations ; and the gentleman appeared to have provided for the occa- 
sion, for children’s toys and gay articles of feminine apparel were 
amongst his preseutations ; and to Marion he gave a ring, set round with 
small diamonds, which shone like a circle of tlame; but when once put 
on,—and that was dove by his own hand,—the girl could never get it off. 

Thomas was remembered last, and a pair of silver buckles were more 
than the young peasant could refuse, though half-ashamed to take them; 
while a gilt-headed staff, of cedar brought trom Lebanon, and a rich India 
silk handkerchief, repaid the hospitality of his parents, the stranger ac- 
counting for every thing by the fact that he had gathered them as curiosi- 
ties on his travels; and the company broke up, unanimously declaring it 
was the happiest Halloueve they had ever spent. 

The following day dawned with one of those sudden storms so fre- 
quent in the mountain districts and changeable climate of Ireland. The 
wind blew a perfect barricane trom the westward, driving bitter showers 
of hail and sleet on the desolate moor. Fur some hours the stranger 
wondered why his carriage did not make its appearance; but towards 
evening, when the teinpest began to lull, he made up his mind to accept 
the many invitations of the Mortons, and to remain with them till the 
weather should become more suitable for travelling. 

Ruin succeeded to the storm, long, deluging weeks, that brought the 
floods roaring from the mountains, aud made the moor one general swamp. 
Frost followed the rain, and suow came down over moor aud mountain; 
the day grew short aud dim; but day by day that solitary family and 
their guest grew more and more endeared to each other, and day by day 
his attentions to Marion increased: he talked, and read, and walked with 
her. Many were the charms of stravge tales aud looks in that solitude ; 
and it was remarked, that when leaning on his arm in the clear, cold 
evenings, Marion’s step seemed more sure aud elastic, aud her sad young 
face grew more cheerful from his coming. Her mother, too, began to 
speak in her praise, and all her relatives discovered excelleucies of 
miud and person never before dreamt of in her. 

Winter wore away, spring came on, and the stranger spoke no longer of 
departing ; he was now regarded rather as an honoured member, than 
as a guest, of the family. The father resigned to his more fervent piety 
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the duty of conducting family worship and grace at meals, still the dis 
tinguished customs of a Presbyterian household ; while his prudence 

consulted aud relied on iu all their temporal concerns by even the tr 
remote branches of the Morton name. mest 

His unvarying gentleness of manner—for he was never known to be 
angry—and unceusing liberality, won the good will, and disarmed th 
prejudices, of their Irish dep ndants, amongst whom it was by this time 
current that the great gentleman, who had come in his coach accordiue 
to prophecy, was about to become an addition to the number of old Mor 
tou’s nine sous-in-law, and take Marion to his fine estates, which, as he had 
often mentioned, lay far away in the north of Scotland. 

But there was oue of the community who regarded neither him nor his 
proceedlings with the complacency which was general elsewhere Lots 
withstanding the silver buckles aud Jong association. Thomas and th 
stranger never had been triends; true, the latter always praised Thomes, 
especially to Marion; but he had no relish for the praise of Thomas from 
her, and generally wound up by reminding the girl that a young man so 
good and so industrious would soon get married, and then his friends 
would bave done with him; and Thomas, though ever civil to his father’s 
guest, would make sly aud curious rem rks on his conduct, at times much 
to the dissatisfaction of the old people, who seemed to prize their eldest 
son less since they had found another; and the serious, simple man, to 
whose special favour kindness to his sister had always been a certain pase- 
port, was observed to watch the stranger's proceedings with an anxious 
and distrustful eye, as if he felt that the man had come between them 
and brought estrangement and danger with him. , 

The summer had passed; the harvest was over; winter was again a 
proaching, with its first festival, which, tweive long months before, had 
brought the stranger to their dwelling. A sabbath twilight, clear, and 
cold, and moonlit, was hanging over the loucly farm-house, aud broad sur- 
rounding moor. The same bright blaze shone on the hearth Within, but 
all was silent. 

The family had justreturned after a weary journey over bad roads from 
a remots town, where they had been for the purpose of celebrating the 
annual communion of their then scattered Church. Worn out and ex- 
hausted, the old pair sat beside their solitary fire. The stranger had been 
suddeuly taken ill when about to accompany them, and after many lamen- 
tations that Marion must go without him, had at length persuaded her to 
remain et home, contrary to the wishes of Thomas, who urged his parents 
and famly back as quickly as his effurts could bring them, but ouly to 
find the stranger still sick and in his chamber, Marion more sad and 
thought/fal than usual; and vow that all domestic arrangements were 
completed, the girl sat alone, in the clear moonlight, on an old mossy rock 
that rose over a wild spring beside the farm-house, 

Mariou’s musings were deep, for she did not hear a step behiad her: 
bat, at last, there was a large hand laid on her shoulder, and the kiudly 
tones of Thomas said,— 

“ Marion, dear, it grows late, and the night is cold. Listen,” he con- 
tinued; “ why do you sit alone? Has any thing gone wrong? Is he very 
ill? Ob, Mariou, | have many fears, and much to say! But tell me, isit 
true—for father and mother tell me nothing now—is it true that your 
wedding is to be on Wednesday next? ‘That's Halloueve. Listen; the 
very day he came! Ah, what a year it has been! And will you leave 
your home, and friends, and me, Marion ?” 

“I have promised it, brother,” said the girl, without raising her head. 
“Father and mother pressed me sore; they said it was for the best,— 
that you were too loug single, and sisters-in-law don’t always agreo. Be- 
sides, | coald never expect a better offer; but it’s not fur that, Thomas, 
you kuow it isn’t. Sure he is too clever and far too handsome for me!” 

“And you will marry him, Marion?” interrupted Thomas. “ Listen 
to me; I have had strange thoughts about the mav. Many atime have I 
marked his face grow dark with a fierce and scornful sneer when he 
talked of the most holy things; and often in the dead hour of the long 
winter uight—you kuow his room is next to mine—have I heard some 
one speaking with him, when every soul in the house was fast asleep. 
The voice was low,—but, Marion, as I live, it was that of the black sana 
man, who frightened you when he asked for lodging! Twenty times and 
more did I try to rise quietly, and get a light to see who it was; but 
sometimes oue thing and sometimes another came in my way, and mostly 
it was them cursed buckles; lock them up as I would they tripped me, 
and when the noise was over all was hushed.” 

“ Dreams, Thomas, dreams!” said Marion. ‘And JI, too, have had 
dreams, but they vauish in his presence. Pray for me, Thomas, when I 
am far away !”’ 

““ Wherever you are I'll be with you, Marion,” said her brother. “I 
took my first communion on the day they said you would never walk ae 
you had doue, and then I promised we would never part. I have kept 
single for your sake, Marion; not that I wish to marry, but Grace Pear- 
son said I was a fine young man 4s 

Here aa arm was thrust in between the brother and sister, and before 
either were aware the stranger had drawn Marion’s arm within his own, 
with a tender remonstrance against remaining out on so cold a night, and 
conducted her towards the house. 

The night of fear and feasting had come again, but it was dark, with a 
dense frosty fog thar wrapped both moor and mountain ; yet ruddy light 
and load laughter were bursting from every crevice of old Morton's house. 
A more than ordinary festival had assembled the company there, for it 
was the night of Marion’s wedding. 

All the family had contributed their efforts to honour the occasion, a8 
the wealth and liberality of the bridegroom gave general satisfaction, and, 
among other unusual additions to their Halloueve party, the old clergy- 
man who baptized Marion had been summoued to perform the ceremony ; 
but, between the state of the roads and the distance of his residence, 
deep night had fallen before his part of the proceedings commenced ; an 
all remarked, that in spite of her rich dress, which formed a portion of 
her intended’s bridal presents, and the good fortane so much envied by 
her young acquaintances, Marion looked pale and troubled. 

Her brother Thomas seeined crushed with the very weight of sorrow; 
and during the ceremony—which the old divine, now close upon his 
seventieth year, thought proper to lengthen with many counsels and ex- 
positions—the bridegroom seemed to have lost his usual calm and digni- 
tied demeanonr, tor his glance would warn upon his bride at times with a 
look of strange and terrible remorse, and at every sound he would start 
and turn to the door like one in mortal terror. R 

At last their hands were joined, the service was all but finished, and, 
in Presbyterian tashion, the old divine and the whole assembly knelt 
down to a long, concluding prayee. All was still within and without, but 
the clergyman’s voice: he had prayed for the new-married people, for 
the household andall its members, for the Church of Scotland and Presby- 
tery throughout the world, and had just commenced an earnest petition 
against the man of sin when the roll of approaching wheels was heard, 
the sudden stopping of a carriage outside, and a thundering knock at the 
door that shook the house to its foundations. 2 

To rise from prayer, under any pretext whatever, was not permitted 
to those pious people, and tie worship went on; but again and again, 
thunder after thunder, came that impatient kuock, mingled with the wild 
neighing of furious horses, and the unearthly shout of that black coach- 
man’s voice, crying,— ] in 

“Come, Mirkrider, get your wealth and your bride, and come: le 

At that sound even the clergyman started from his knees ; his “neldie 
was followed by the whole company. The stranger rose, still aa be 
Marion by the hand, and Thomas, like one distracted, rav and opened the 

oor. 

The firat object that presented itself to their sig v ; , 
riage and 1 nly a all neighing and stamping in full chorus ; — 
the coachman who entered the moment the bar was withdrawn, 7 
through the amazed assembly right to the chamber of the mg oe pee 
whence he transferred trunks and cases —_ a nw elt no one 
time to assist, even bad their fears allowed them to 6 A 

“ What does this mean?” said the astonished father, rene to his new 
son-in-law. “ You will not surely leave us now! My girl will not go at 
this dark hour from among her friends !” 2 

“Come, Mirkrider, “a? shouted the coachman, who had already 
finished the work. 

The stranger made one an 
still clung to his, and Thomas h 
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towards the door, but Marion’s fingers 
ad caught her fast by the other hand. 


~h - t into a general clamour against such 
Pi perce Bag a ee old clergyman who had still kept 
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Bible. 


“ Come. come!’ again pealed that fearful voice. ; : 

“Will you go, Marion?” said the stranger, looking into her very 
eyes. Ry 

“ [| will,” said the girl, in a clear, firm tone. ’ 

But at ‘the same moment the stranger bent forward and whispered 


something which none but she and Thomas could hear. Before he had 
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ished, the coachman seized him by the bair with one hand, and made a 
snes at Marion with the other. He ouly caught the girl’s clothes, 
put Thouas held her fast. There was a sudden scuffle in the door-way 
3 sound of mingling voices—a bang of the carriage-door—a rash of 
wheels; then they heard the vehicle speed olf towards the mountains, 
and all without was dark and silent. ‘ P 

There was a reading of many chapters and long prayers that night in 
the house of the Mortons, but the company did uot leave it till they went 
forth with a faneral. Marion never spoke after uttering that determina- 
tion to go: it was said there was a deep black mark on her breast where 
the coachman touched her. But, when all was over, she sunk slowly back 
on her brother’s arm; and though she still breathed, the girl never moved 
till in the dim wintry twilight of the following evening, when she rose 
all at oace from her bed, saying she had a long journey to go, but almost 
immediately laid her head on the breast of Thomas, who stull kept beside 
her, and, with a faint sigh, expired, ‘ 

Her funeral was attended by her bridal guests; the old clergyman 
went home, after many exhortations; and the house was left in its usual 
golitude. But her father and mother never recovered from the shock ; 
both sank into a state of early dotage, and died in a few years, stricken 
by premature old age. After their death, Thomas disposed of the house 
and farm to a distant relative, emigrated to America, and died, it was 
said, a lonely hunter in the western woods. ’ 

Tradition adds, that all the gifts bestowed by that strange bridegroom 
were either unaccountably lost or became causes of misfortune to those 
who received them; and no occupant could ever prosper in that house: 
so that, after many attempts, it was abandoned to ruin and desolation, and 
now that many years have elapsed, its site can be no longer traced on the 
still bleak and marshy moor. But the surrounding peasants have pre- 
served the story of the “ Unlucky Birthnight.” 
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THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES, RECENTLY DISOOVERED IN MANUs 
SCRIPT AT CADIZ. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH, WITH NOTES, 
BY THOMASINA ROSS. 


Concluded from the Albion of August 26. 


“ This book,” pursued my companion, “ which you say is so diverting, 
and written with so reasonable and praiseworthy an object, appears to 
me exceedingly silly and irrational. Can anything be more absurd than 
the idea of curing the taste for reading books of chivalry, (which are ob- 
jected to because of their falsehood and extravagance) by the perusal of 
another book still more false and extravagant? Who can imagine a man 
so infatuated as to put faith in the stories related in such books, and at 
length becoming 80 crazy as to sally from his home in quest of adventures, 
faacying himself to be out and outa knight errant; and not even the m .ny 
cudgellings he receives can drive the insane notions from hishead. When 
did the luckless author ever see such lunatics wandering at large threugh 
the world 1” 

Hereupon the bachelor ran into a string of questions worthy of that 
most indefatigable questioner, the lately defunct Almirante.* Can 
any one persuade himself into the belief that Palmerius of England, 
Florindos and Floriandos are to be seen going about armed cap-a pie, 
like the figures in the old tapestry hangings on the walls of taverns. 

“ T would advise this author,” pursued the bachelor, “ to cultivate for 
better objects the taleut he undoubtedly possesses, and to write no more 
such stupid books as this Don Quixote, which willnever outroot fromthe 
popalar mind the vitiated taste for books of chivalry. [ would tell him 
this and mach more, for Lam not at a loss for words ; neither am [ want- 
ing ia memory or information; and I feel a desire to correct and castigate 
the faults of others, though uulackily I caunotmend my own. Moreover, 
you must know, that I am a philosopher, and that | have studied in the 
new school of Dota Oliva,t the knowledge of myself; aud whosoevar ac- 
quires self kuowledge, may be said to possess no trivial attainment. Let 
me tell you, moreover, that the doctrine of Dofia Oliva is nut to be des- 
pised because it comes from a woman ; for there are women now in the 
world whose learning eutitles them to respect and admiration. For ex- 
ample. there is the Countess de Tendello, the mother of the three Mendo- 
zas,t whose names will be proclaimed to remote ages by the voice of 
Fame. Then there was Madame de Passier, whose rare genius and elo- 
quence have heen swept away by death, like the viue by the keen wiud 
of October. Ln honour of her literary attainments she was buried with 
pompous funeral rites, and many learaed meuhave writted elegies to her 
memory. Thereisa book of letters by Madame de Passier, full of eru- 
dition aud sound morality, which [ would recommeud ta the atteatioa of 
the author of Don Quixote. ’’§ 

“ How, frieud bachelor” exclaimed I, “do you deny that knights-er- 
rant are existing in the world in this our age of iron? And does your 
memory 60 far fail that you forget how many personas implicitly believe 
all the extravagant stories related in books of chivalry—stories which ev- 
ery onc, down to the most ignorant of the common people kuow by 
heart?! Nood[ call to your recollection the mad exploits of to.* famous 
knight, Don Suero de Quifiones, who, with nine gentlemen, his compan- 
ions, demanded leave of the most high aad puissant King of Castile, John 
II., to depart from the court to rescue his liberty (held captive by a lady) 
by breaking three hundred lances iu the space of thirty days, with cer- 
tain kuights and gentlemen who were to enter the lists. And surely you 
must remember how the suid kuight, Don Suero de Quifione, defended 
the Honroso Paso, near the bridge of Orbigo; and how he there took trom 
his neck the iron chain which he wore every Thursday in token of servi- 
tude and captivity. And with him tought in defence of the pass, Lope de 
Estunigo, Diego de Bazan, Pedro de Nava, and other hidalgos to the num- 
ber of nine, all of them devoted kmghts errant. They broke lances with 
more than twenty adventurers who went thither to prove their skill and 
prowess. Surely these were knights-errant of real flesh and blood, and 
not mere puppets. The battle ofthe Paso Honroso is narrated in a book 
written by a friar named Pineda, who abridged it from an old manuscript 
work. Moreover, friend bachelor, have you not heard of the adventure 
of the Canon Almela, who was at the conqaest of Grenada with two horse- 
men and seven followers on foot. Such was his veneration for kuight- 
érrantry and everything connected with it, that he collected and pre- 
served all sorts of old and worthless subjects which he believed had be- 
longed to certain reuowned heroes of the days of chivalry. He wore 

rded at his side a sword which he affirmed had belonged to the Cid 

uy Diaz. This fact he said he knew from certain letters iuscribed on the 
sword, though in fact those letters were perfectly illegible, and neither he 
nor any one else could decipher them. 
: = All that you say is perfectly true, Sefior Soldado,” replied the bache- 
or; “aud I have only to observe that the events to which you have ailu- 








” Cervantes here alludes to the questions addressed by Don i ori 
quez (who filled the high postof bholente of Castile) eaibais oe a “The 
object of these questions was to test the knowledge and ingenuity of Escobar, a 
Franciscan Monk. He published at Saragossa, in the year 1543, a volume entit- 
led, “ Preguntas del Almirante’ (Queries of the Almirante). In 1552, he pub- 
lished asecond part, which, as the quaint title-page sets forth, contains four bun. 
dred replies to the Almirante de Castilla, Don Fadrique Enriquez, and to other 
persons answered by the author; together with six hundred more, making in alla 
thousand, Of these answers, some are in verse, and others in prose. They refer 
uw relating to points of religion, history, medicine, the phenomena of na- 

e, &e, 

t Dona Oliva de Nantes Tabuca Barrera is here alluded to. She was a woman 
of great learning and talent, and the authoress of a curious work entitled ,“ Nueva 

osofia dela naturaleza del hombre, no conccidain alcanzada de los’grandes ji- 

sofe antiquos, la cual mefora la vida y salud humana." (A new system of philo- 
Sophy concerning the nature of the human frame, not known or touched upon by 
the great philosophers of antiquity, whereby human life may be prolonged and 
health inproved.) 

t The three celebrated brothers Mendoza. Don Diego, Don Antonio, and Don 
Bernardino. Diego, the eldest brother, the author of the well-known romance 
Lazarillo de Tormes ;’’ was alike distinguished as a satirist and a historian. His 

Historia dela Guerrade Grenada” isa highly esteemed work. (See Bouter- 
Weck’'s “ History of Spanish Literature.) Antonio de Mendoza was eminent as 
& statesman and a writer. He succeeded Hernan Cortes and the Licentiate Luis 

once in the government of Mexico, and he was the first governor who had the 
title of Viceroy and Captain general of New Spain. Subsequently he filled the 
same postin Pera. He was the author of a work entitled, “ Ve las cusas mara- 
me de Nueva Espana” (On the wonders of New Spain). Don Bernardinode 

endoza, the youngest brother. was a soldier and a statesman, and moreover pas- 
ny considerable literary talent. He wrote a“ History of the Wars in Flan- 
,; § Madame de Passier Was a native of Savoy, in which country her husband filled 
the office of a judge and a counsellor of state. She was a great linguist. and she 


spoke and wrote several languages with perfect Auency and correctness. “ She 
spoke Castilian,” says her biographer, Dr. Francisco Garci Lopez. “ with such 
Propriety and correctness of accent. that to hear her, no one could have imagined 
she was born among the snowy mountains of S : " 


Savoy. bur rather would have sup- 
ad been all her hte accustomed to the cour- 
and knights in royal palaces." The book of 
entitled. * Cartas Morales de! Senor Narveza, 


en la Espanola, por Madana Francesca de 


Posed she had been bora in Spain. and h 
teous conversation of noble ladies 
letters alluded to in the text is 
traducidas de lengua Francesa 
Passier,”’, 











ded are all of old date. Without going quite so far back, let us see what 
happened in the time of the Emperor Charles V., who directed a certain 
Bishop of Bordeaux (and he would have cared as little for saying the 
same tu Archbishop Turpin) to inform the King of France that he had ac- 
ted with rudeness and discourtesy. Whereupon a messenger was short- 
ly alter despatched from the King of France, and anvther from King Hen- 
ry of Eaglaud, sammoning the Emperor to meet them iu the lists confor- 
mably with the laws of chivalry. Now, I recollect having been told by 
my father, (who was a man oul versed in all these poiats of honour, 
though he did not himself act upon them, for certain reasons of his own,) 
that the great emperor finding himself challenged with all the solemnity 
of the laws of the duello, took counsel of his cousin, Don Diego, Duke 
del Infantado, as to the course he ought to pursue. Don Diego advised 
him by no means to accept the challenge; for seeing the King of France 
owed his majesty a large debt, the consequence would be that all debts 
known and acknowledged would be settled by recourse to arms, a thing 
at variance with reason and justice. Rest assured that such absurd en- 
counters have no existence save in silly books of chivalry, and in come- 
dies which in our time have been taken from them, as, for example, 
in those of Lope de Rueda, Gil Vicente, and Alonzo de Cisneros. 

“ Nevertheless,” pursued my loquacious companior, after a brief pause, 
“methinks [ should like to see a return of the good old days of kuight- 
errantry. How I should enjoy setting forth some fine morning to the 
chase, with hounds and huntsmen, dressed ina cuero,* lined with squirrel 
skin, such as used to be worn by great lords when they went a-hunting, 
and with a horn slung round my neck. Aud when in the thickest of the 
forest, suppose a storm should come on, the wind blowing and the rain 
pouring, and in the midst of the darkuess, suppose I should lose my way 
in an intricate place, where no one can venture to penetrate for fear of 
the wild beasts that infest it. And there, perchance I meet a courteous 
prince, comely and valiant, who like myselfhas lost his way. The young 
prince may have left his court and wandered unattended in quest of ad- 
ventures. He may be named the Knight of the Griffin or the Knight ot 
the Red Scarf. He is courteous and fair of speech, and seeing me a 
knight of noble comportment, he kindly offers me consolation in my trou- 
ble. And lo! all on a sudden there appears an ugly little dwarf, who 
says, ‘Prevare, Knight of the Griffin, or of the Red Scarf, (or whatsoever 
surname he may bear,) prepare for the most marvellous adventure that 
ever knight-errant encountered. Kuow that the Princess Bacalambruna, 
who by the death of her father, Borborifon,(hbe of the wry nose,) has 
become mistress of the fair castle whose white walls rise in yonder tran- 
quil plain, is deeply enamoured of you, whom she regards as the model of 
perfection in chivalry. When night draws her dark mantle over the 
earth, wend your way to the castle, whose gates will be open to 
receive you; there the beauteous princess awaits your coming.’ ) 

‘‘ With these words the hideous Fittle dwarf vanishes from our sight. 
Then the Knight of the Griffin, .ddressing himself to me, declares that he 
cannot go tothe enchanted castle to visit the princess, because he is in 
love with the beauteous Arsinda, the daughter of King Trapobano Quin- 
quirlimpuz. Hearing this [ determine to go in his stead, and to present 
myself to the lovely Princess Bacalambruna. nrc | my fiery steed I 
gallop off, and speedily reach the gates of the enchanted castle. I enter 
without any one attempting to stop me, and, what is still more strange, 
without any one coming out to greet me, a thing quite at variance with 
the laws of courtesy. We will suppose that night has now set in, and I 
tind in the court-yard of the oastle a torch ready lighted. Straightway it 
places itself befure my eyes, and moves onward to light me. The torch 
leading the way. and I following, [ soon find myself in a splendid palace, 
all glittering with gold, silver, and precious stones. 


behold the Princess Bacalambruna anxiously awaiting the Kuight of the 
Griffin. She is surprised and alarmed on beholding me, and. enraged at 
the disappointment, she rushes from the chamber to give orders for my 
death. With this, | appeal for succour to a malignant old enchanter, who 
shows his malice by pretending not to hear me. But my lucky star or- 
dains that a lady, on whom I never bestowed a thought, though, on her 
part, she is deeply enamoured of me, and who isone of the noblest ladies 
ta all the realm of Transylvania, (Mari Hernandez or Juana Perez, by 
hame,) at that moment enters the apartment. Taking me by the hand 
she couducts me to the great hall of the castle, where several fierce- 
looking men are waiting lu readiness to dispatch me. They are about to 
draw their swords, but good fortune once more befriends me, and Dona 
Mari He-nindez addresses them, saying,— 

* * Hold, Sefiores! this is not the knight whom the princess has ordered 
you to put todeath. This is only a squire who is goiug to travel across 
the seas. When the kuight comes out kill him.’ . 

“With this the lady couduacts me to the castle-gate, where I mount my 
horse. The lady heaves a deep sigh, and [ promise to wed her when I 
return to the castle, which, however, in consideration ot the danger I 
have so narrowly escaped, I resolve never to do. . 

“Ouce more I set out to seek my fortune. After journeying fur a time 
[ arrive in a town where the lists are prepared for a graud tournament. 
Chere [ behold the emperor and his daughter. The princess is arrayed in 
rich brocade, and seated in a chair of state adorned with jewels. She is 
frightfully ugly, butin spite of that she has come to preside at the tourna- 
ment, in the hope that some adventurous kuight will euter the lists to 
compete for the possession of her superlative charms. Seeing that no one 
is in a harry to offer, [ propose to try my fortune. But at sight of me the 
spectators immediately begin to shout scoffingly, 

‘ Here comes the Kuight of the Hump—the flower of chivalry !’ 

“ Undismayed, I spur my horse and gallop into the lists, and I shiver a 
lance in the presence of the emperor aud his daughter. With that the 
priucess falls ia love with me, aud entreats her father’s leave to bestow 
upon me herhand. The emperor consents, aud, calling me tothe platform 
he rewards my gallantry with the hand of the princess, who has for her 
dowry a kingdom, and tor her subjects a nation of dwarfs. Thus, from a 
— of Salamanca (and not of Alcala), I become nothing less than a 

ing.’ 

“ Friend bachelor,” observed I, “ for the life of me I cannot compre- 
hend how the just an | reasonable reply of the Duke del Infantado to the 
invincible emperor,can warrant the inference that knights-errant were 
at that period banished from the world. Ona the contrary, we know that 
Micer Oliver de la Marcha was then living, though in a very advanced old 
age. He was a knight of the court of the Duke of Burgundy, Philip the 
Good, and he afterwards figured in the court of the Take’ daughter, 
Dona Maria, the consort of the Emperor Maximilian, and the mother of 
Philip the Fair. Oliver de la Marcha married Dona Juana, a daughter of 
the King of Castile, and he wrote a book entitled, El Caballero Deter-nina- 
do, which like many of the books of chivalry then circulated, was very 
clever, though full of extravagances. La March a wrote the Caballero De 
terminado in French, from which language it was translated by Don 
Hernando de Acufia, who transferred it into very gracetul Castilian 
verse. 

“Moreover, you must also recollect what is related of Mario de Abe- 
nante,a Neapolitan knight, who challenged another knight, Don Francis- 
co Paudon, also of Naples. Both entered the lists furiously defying each 
other. Don Francisco made a thrust at Mario’s horse, and wounded the 
animal, so that he was well-nigh falling. Mario was unconscious of bis 
danger until his un:le, who was within the lists, beckoned him to dis- 
mount, which he did, and then with great alertness, he inflicted a wound 
on the horse of hisadversary. The animal became restive, and began to 
kick and plunge in sucha mannerthat Don Francisco found himself con- 
strained to surrender. Mario 8 couduct on this occasion called forth severe 
ceusure from all who witnessed it, and he was declared to be a coward 
aud a traitor. Neither can you have forgotten other feats of Kuight-erran- 
try which have taken place in the present times; as forexample, that 
passage of arins when a knight named Leres, challenged another named 
Martin Lopez. Both met in single combat in Rome, armed with lances 
and cuirasses. In the midst of the conflict it happened that the horse of 
Martin Lopez stumbled and fell. Lopez was stuaned by the fall, and 
Leres, thinking itcowardly to strike his adversary as he lay on the ground, 
was preparing to dismount. But in so doing he also stumbled and fell. 
Seeing this accident, Martin Lopez, with an etfort, raised himself up, and 
fearing lest fortune should not grant hiia such another opportunity, he 
tarned upon Leres, and in this cowardly manner subdued him. Setting 
aside all these events, you cannot but recollect the happy journey of King 
Dou Philip IL. (uow iu glory), who, when he was Infante, travelled from 
Spaiu into his territories in Flanders and Brabant? The whole history 
isin print, related by Juan Calvete de Estrella.” 

“TL know the book you speak of,” eagerly interrupted the bachelor. 
“It is one of the most diverting that ever was written since the world 
has been the world, aud since the art of printing has been known. = It 
contains vothing but trath, aud that canuot be suid of the writings of all 
historians, some of whom give currency to falsehood by narrating events 
which never took place. My father was in the suite of the lufante in 
that journey to Flanders: but in cousequence of an adventure with alady 





* A sort of hunting-jacket made of leather, formerly worn in Spain. 

t The imaginative tlight imo the region of romance would appear to have been 
interpolated by Cervanies after the Buscapié was written,—it has no direct bear- 
jug on the question under discussion between the two interlocutors, 


I enter a sumptuous | 
chamber, covered with a carpet of silk, embroidered with gold, where 1 | 








in which he became entangled, he was forced to return in all haste to 
Spain. Onhis road, he enconntered more adventures than ever 

that vietim of ill-fortune, Antonio Perez.” Finally, he was returning home 
angry and fretful, like one stung by anasp .. .” 

Here I cut him short, for [ was fearfal that he was preparing to enter 
upon one of his tediousand inapt tales. So imitating the serpent, which, 
with curious perversity, closes her ears when she wishes not to hear the 
enchanter’s voice, [ pretended notto hear what he was saying, and I thus 
proceeded. 

“ In Binche, as you probably know, sundry knights who were in that 
town appeared in the presence of the emperor Semper Augusto, and the 
prince his son. They stated that a certain enchanter, a foe to virtue and 
kuight-errantry, had taken refuge in Gallia Belgica, and somewhere near 
to the town of Binche.” 

“‘ Doyou not recollect the name of that enchanter ?" eagerly interrupt- 
ed the bachelor. 

“ No, on my faith, I do not,” replied 1; “ but I doubt not he hada 
very hideous name, like all those evil spirits whose mischievous doings 
are narrated in books of chivalry. I have heard tell of a certain author 
who, during the space of several days, puzzled himself sorely to fix on a 
name for an enchanter whom he introduced into one of his sturies. His 
object was to finda pompous high-sounding name which would be ex- 
pressive of the enchanter’s character. The author in question happened 
one day to be visiting the house of a friend where he and others were 
playing at cards. During the game, the master ot the house calling to 
one of the servants, said,—‘ Hola Celio! trae aqui cantos !'—(Hola Catlio, 
bring hither some stones!)t These words fell with such sonorous em- 
phasis on the ear of our author, that he immediately rose from the card- 
table, and, without taking leave of his friends, he straightway hurried 
home, where he wrote down the name T'raquicantos, with which he bap- 
tized his enchanter . . . . 

“ But to return to the magician of Binche, of whom I was just now 
speaking. By his fiendish arts he spread dismay among the inhabitants 
ot the neighbouring country, doing all sorts of mischief, and threatenin 
still greater harm. The ae ascertained that the said enchanter h 
his abode in a palace which, being continually enveloped in a hazy cloud, 
was invisible even to those who had the courage to seek to discover it. 
Butit happened that a virtuous princess, deeply versed in the sciences of 
foresight and foreknowledge, seeing the mischief wrought by the enchan- 
ter, declared that within a certain lofty mountain-peak there was hidden a 
sword possessing singular power, as was denoted by the following lines 
inscribed on it:— 

‘““* Whosoever shall draw forth this sword from the stone within which st is 
hidden, will terminate these evils, and dispel these enchantments ; and will re- 
store to freedom the prisoners now languishing in cruel captivity. Finally, he 
will hurl to destruction the enchanter’s gloomy castle, and hewill, moreover, 
achieve many other good deeds which, though not here declared, are, newerthe- 
less, promised and predestined.’ ; 

“The kuights implored the emperor's permission te undertake this for- 
midable adventure. The permission was accorded, and the knights 
passed two whole days in performing, in the presence of the emperor and 
the prince, certain crazy exploits similar to those we read of in books of 
chivalry—those mischievous creations of idle imagination. Now, | leave 
you to weigh and consider (with the sound judgment which must dwell 
in the mind of a Sefior Buchelor of Laws) the fact that the said knights 
actually performed these feats, or rather these tooleries, and that they 
were approved of by the emperor and the prince Don Philip, who de- 
rived therefrom much entertainment. And will it be said that there are 
not other madmen in the world besides the ingenious knight of La Man- 
cha, when such madmen find favour in the eyes of emperors and kings.t 
But the fools so thickly scattered through this Christian realm canuot en- 
dure that the reading of this book ‘Don Quixote’ should have the effect 
of convincing the uulettered common people that romances of chivalry 
are filled with improbabilities alike adverse to reason and common sense. 
This is the reason why they attack the book with such determined fury 
and perversity, picking faults in it, and seeking to prove that there are no 
persons in the world so mad as to put faith in the reality of the stories 
related in books of chivalry. But the coarts of kings, to say nothing of 
more humble places, are full of such madmen, for courts are the birth- 
places of madness of every kind. These people say and do all sorts of 
mad things. They enter upon insane enterprises to their own injury, 
and there is no possibility of convincing them of their errora. Au 
these, forsooth, are the persons who find fault with the illustrious knight 
Don Quixote, the mirror not only of all crazy La Manchians, but of all 
crack-brained Spaniards; indeed, it may be said that he is the clear re- 
flection of all madmen throughout the world. For these reasons, instead 
of being depreciated, the work deserves tu be prized and esteemed by 
all right-judging persons, inasmuch as it is the ouly one of all the many 
stories of chivalry that has been written with an honest and useful pur- 
pose. After all, the delusions of Don Quixote are less absurd than many 
things related in those romances: and from time immemorial there have 
beeu numberless lunatics in the world who have not, in the general opin- 
ion, been accounted mad. The laudable iutention of the author was to 
banish the false order of knight-errautry, by the highly-seasoued dish of 
diversion presented in his true history.” 

Just as | utterea these words, the bachelor’s unlucky nag, by a sudden 
leap, snapped the reins by Which he was fastened up; he had taken a 
fancy to sport with the mule whe, tied to the trunk of an old oak, wag 
quietly reposing on the grass. The mule, however, with becoming dig- 
uity, evinced her dislike of such familiarity by several smart kicks. One 
of them, aimed at that eye of the poor horse which still retained some 
little power of vision, rendered it as blind as the other. In another in- 
stant a severe kick laid him prostrate on the earth, to all appearance 
bringing to an end the miseries of the horse, and the falls of his rider. 

At this unexpected disaster, and naturally expecting that the poor ani- 
mal who lay struggling and gasping was about to draw nis last breath, 
the bachelor wenn his grief in a torrent of lamentations, at the same 
time bitterly reproaching himself for the little caution he had 
observed for securing the safety of the precious jewel which he had 
probably hired from the stables of Colmeneres.§ He began to curse the 
hour when he had set out on his luckless journey. 

I, to console him, said, “ after all, Sefior Bachelor, this misfortune has 
happened not inopportunely. But a minute ago you were observing that 
the book called ‘ Don Quixote’ is full of absurd extravagances. Now, a 
truce with your lamentations, and recall to your memory that famous ad- 
venture of the Knight of La Mancha when he encountered the most dis- 
astrous of all his misfortunes—I mean when he met with the Yanguses 
on his departure from Chrysostom’s funeral, on which occasion Rosinante 
had a narrow escape with his life.” 

‘* Lleveme al Diablo!” exclaimed the bachelor in a rage. “ Truly [ 
wish you and your Don Quixote were a hundred leagues off. Since the 
moment when J first set eyes on you, as many disasters have beset me as 
though I were under the ban of excommunication.” So saying, he made 
an effort, though a vain one, to raise up his horse, which was sorely hurt, 
and now quite blind; at every tug of the reins he slowly thrust torward 
one or the other of his feet, with a languid movement indicative of ex- 

iring life. 

. Seeing that the disaster was past all remedy, and that the sun was 
already receding over the mountain tops, and about to set in his ocean 
bed, I'took a courteous leave of my luckless companion. But he, wholly 
engrossed by his pens but useless efforts to raise up his horse, neither 
heard my farewell, nor saw my departure. There I left him venting 1m- 
precations and complaining of his evilstar. I can fancy | hear him now. 
What afterwards became of him I knew not, nor did I ever enquire, 
Mounting my trusty mule [ forthwith pursued my way to Toledo, and 
evening had set in when I entered the city gates. 

] rode straightway to the house of one of my friends, where T for a 
time took up my abode. Turning over ia my mind what had oecurred, 
I resolved to write this my adventure, hoping” thereby to undeceive the 
many persous who fancy they see in the ingenious Hidalgo Don Quixote 
that which the ingenions Hidalgo Don Quixote is not. Therefore I give 





* The celebrated Antonio Perez, Serectary of Stace in the reign of Philip II. 
He fell into disgrace by engaging in an intrigue with one of the king's mistresses, 
and, after a series of misfortunes, he was. obliged to fly to France. He has left 
many curious works, historical and political. Don Adolfo de Castro mentions 
several that have never been printed. | 

tlt was formerly the custom in Spain to use small pebble stones for counters in 

cards, 
Pere Journe Philip II. (when Infante) to the Netherlands, in company 
with the Emperor, his father, written by Den Calvete de Estrella, contains au ac- 
count of the festivities at Binche, alluded to by Cervantes. In these entertain 
ments the feats described in various books of chivalry were accurately imitated 
and represented. 

“ At the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, a 
lived in Burgos a tavern-keeper named icone, celebrated alike prac ‘4 
wealth, his social hamour, and his witty sayings. Many of his jests are co ecte 
and published ina volume entitled ‘ Dialogues de apacible entre HI 4 
Gaspar Lucas. Hidalgo.’ Barcelona, 1606; Brussels, 1610; Madrid, & ; ‘, 
The inn in Madrid, known in the time of Cervantes by the appellanion of the 
Mexon de Colmenares, was probably kept by the witty favernere of Burgos, or 
some of his relations.” Note of Don Adolfo de Castro. 
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to this little book* tke name of Bu ! 

with which foot the Knight of La ha limps, may find (God be 
ised) that he is not lame with either; but that he stands stoutly and 
ly on both, and ready to enter into single combat with the stupid and 
bling critics who, like wasps, buzz about to the injury of society. 
And now, Friend Reader, if I have given you any entertainment, or if 
any of the observatious I have made be worthy your remembrance, I 

shall be much gratified, and may God have you in his holy keeping. 

oT 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
DANDY. 


It seems a contradiction to speak of a dandy of Ancient Beypt i ot 
that stern valley with its wide faith, its dark philosophy, its eternal pyra- 
mids and mighty works. It seems impossible that a land which brought 
forth such enduring mementoes of its majesty, should have also cradled 
children whose sole existence was a gentle vanity, whose worst sin was 
folly, whose highest virtue was harmlessness from their very weakness. 
Assoon should we think to find fair oe flowers on the rough rock, as 
our carled and perfumed fop, a thing of such inanity and foolishness, in 
the same country as that which Isis and Osiris blessed, and for which Ra- 
meses and Psamettichus bled. Amidst that giant structure filled with its 
colossal figures of such surpassin age rearing up his gentle life like 
a young blue blossom in the Theban tombs, stands forth the Egyptian 
dandy. Speak tenderly of his follies ; cover up his frailties with the wide 
cloak of charity ; there are more noxious weeds on the bosom of the earth 
than our vain young fop ; and though he does but little good in his day, 
save perhaps to mark by contrast how grand and noble a thing humanity 
may be made, yet even for his puerilities we have patience, even for his 
foolish life we have love. 

A dandy in Egypt !—a thing of paint and perfume, of lisping speech and 
empty brain, in that valley which the Nile bound with its living zone, the 
holy tomb of the members of a God! Strange union this ; strange com- 
radeship in blood and land for the descendants of Menes and for the sub- 
jects of the Pharaohs. But in Egypt too the earth brought forth the corn 
field and the poppy together ; and among her sons were the true and the 
reverent, the earnest and the thoughtful, walking through crowds of fools 
and fpplings whose lives were but the scarlet poppies of the corn field. 
Side by side with the swart priest who knows such deep things of Nature 
and of Nature’s God, stands that gentle, vain, bejewelled thing, to whom 
art and science are but master workmen to his luxury, to whom the grand 
world of his religion is but illimitable darkness, and the philosophy of the 
adytum a chaos of terrifying dread where he is lost without redemption. 
To him each mythe is a a nenmer fact, which he must believe against rea- 
son as he best may ; each legendary impersonation is a living existence 
which he must reconcile with the known laws of nature as he can. He 
has neither faith nor courage to pierce the outward husk and find the 
truth which lay concealed beneath all these wrappings of mythe, and God, 
and sacred life. He believes in the outward; and fears for piety’s sake 
the daring which would lead him to examine his belief. For the priest 
understanding, for the fopling credence : but can any man telieve if he 
does really understand ? And yet a faith without scrutiny is but coward- 
ice before the truth, though zealots name that scrutiny blasphemy, anc its 
result, if against the public religion, is ranked as one of the actual sins 
of the day. Our dandy is no religionist, he is no philosopher ; delicately 
he walks through the flower gardens of life, but the brick kiln, and the 
quarry, and the harvest field, and the workshops of the more stalwart, he 
passes by as overstern schools for his dainty senses. His God is pleasure; 
and his shrine is not to be found in the temple or in the labour field. 

Yet though they numbered cequettes and fops among them, there was 
but little folly for all that in the “Sons of Khem.” For the most part 
they were grave and solemn ; even in their lightest arts still recurring to 
thé imysteries of their mii, and in their crander works proving a euhli. 
mity of idea overwhelming to us of this pigmy day. But they had both 
luxury and humour, aye, and thespirit of beauty too among them ; though 
“any may smile at this, remembering only the stiff, flat, angular figures 
painted in red and blue and yeliow on the walls, with disproportioned 
shoulders drawn in front when the figure itself is in profile, with hands 
long, lean, and skinny, and fingers joined together most uselessly, with 
large flat feet advanced before each other in a mode which rendered lo- 
comotion impossible ; all these offences against artistic beauty will rise 
== condemnation of our words, and we shall be voted a theorist who 
takes ideas for substances and wishes for actualities. Forget their deli- 
neation of the human figure, where the archaic stiffness of a rude and ear- 
ly time was perpetuated for sanctity in a refined and cultivated age, and 
instead of priests and kings (though we often find much sweetness, dig- 
nity, and grace, with all their angularity and wooden hardness) look at 
those things which the narrowing hand of religion had not touched. 
Their vases, cups, baskets, pricks J , and furniture, illustrate their per- 
ception and appreciation of beauty ; while their architecture and statuary 
attest to their grandeur, their sublimity, their majesty; and their painted 
satires prove the humorousness which lurked beneath all their gravity 
and solid stern philosophy. 

The Egyptian architeeture stands alone. Neither Parthenon nor Erech- 
theion, neither Temple of Theseus nor Fane of Artemis, neither Olym- 

eion nor Choragic monument, nor any of the most beautiful temples of 

reece, rich as she was in all noble structures, were more harmonious 
in detail or more grand in idea than the Nile-washed Gods’ houses. Sym. 
metry in the parts, and a visible intention throughout the whole, made 
Egypt's temples the noblest buildings in the world. The heart of the 
nation was {n ths work; and when this is the case the result must be pro- 
portionately grand. 

As to their satire, it must be borne in mind how massive and severe was 
the genius of the Mizraimites. They had nothing of the Athenian’s lighter 
graces, they had nothing (to judge by analogy) of the sparkling wit, the 
rapid flow of genial life, the graceful gay luxuriousness, the thoughtless 


chace of pleasure, which formed the chief elements of [onian existence ; | 


but a staid humour, a seriousness even in frivolity, a power even in weak- 
ness, appear through the Egyptian efforts of neva satiric poetry. And 
thus we exhume torn scrolls and half effaced pictures of biting satire, to- 
gether with sacred bird and adored divinity, together with holy amulet 
and mystic scarab, piled up around the blackened corse of what was once 
the casket of so much proud fervid life. The tombs on the lonely desert- 
sands give these tothe Arab fellah and the English noble, and with them 
one of the saddest moral lessons we may learn. 

In our example of Egyptian frivolity, an Egyptian dandy, we shall see 
whether in him, too, are not the characteristics of the nation, despite all 
his efforts to overlay the core of native solemness with the foreign gildin 
of gaioty and luxury. See him as he rises from the elegantly-shaped ond 
highly-chased bronze bedstead, tossing aside the fine linens so sweetly 
perfumed and so rickly embroidered, perhaps in his eagerness tossin 
them on the blue and ornamented alabaster head-pillow where his he 
has rested the whole night through, his soul luxuriating in the dreams 
that floated about him. Grave and decorous in his mien, for all that he 
is still young enough to gain pardon for any levity; his first waking re- 
flection is, whether the gods have spoken favourably to him through his 

reams, and whether they promise him good fortune during the day by 
the omen of the words first heard. If words of pleasant import, if a 
blessing or the promise of a happy future, if words of praise, or love, or 
kindness, then his brow is smooth and bright as a youn child’s, and the 
smiles which play around his lips have in them a world of mindless happi- 
hess never seen in the smiles of men. And lighter, too, is the weighty 
business of the toilet, than if ia omy wrangling, discomfort, dispraise, or 
sorrow, have first greeted him as he awoke from his long soft sleep. The 
flight of birds, favourable if to the right hand, ominous if to the left, has 
also the power to affect our dandy as he watches them sail across the 
*quare opening from which he has withdrawn the drapery that curtained 
out the sun; and i such signs as these he interprets of the wrath or 
favour of the gods; by such small, simple, fortuitous events the will of 
the Great Creator, the design of the Awhal Wisdom, is fathomed and dis- 
a This is called piety. 

_ Be auguries as they may, his day begins with that diurnal curse of 
civilized man, to shave or to be shaved, as et a and character make it 
verb active or passive. The Egyptian man of fashion and breedin would 
probably imitate the upper class of his country, and that upper p he was 
the priestly. 's was Mizraim’s aristocracy; and wisely and mightily 
had they welded the political and ecclesiastical power into one giant 
sword of rule, under which the laymen passed as captives under the har- 
rows. Now the priests, we are told by dear old Herodotus, shaved the 
whole bod for the sake of a cleanliness well-prized in a country which 
forbade swine’s flesh and produced palm-trees ; and to be in this hieratic 
fashion our dandy 8 under the Knife. Perhaps it is of finely tempered 
steel, beautifully damaskeened, or inlaid with gold ; most likely it is of 
this, or even a richer pattern, if pewaging to himself ; but if the property 
of the barber then a blade of metal, plain and unornamented oa dae ler 
still, a sharp flake of Ethiopian flint shocks our fopling’s delicacy ool be. 
moves his hairy superfluities at the same time. But as the Egyptians 
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* Cervantes here uses the term brillo, the Spanish diminutive for /ibyo (book.) 
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ining to their religion with peculiar sanctity, 
and as these Ethiopian. ints wee used by the incior to the cabana, 
it is probable that the laity were not thus far honoured. For in all its 
branches embalming was a highly religious rite; and every thing connect- 
ed with it, excepting the incisor before mentioned, was endowed with a 
peculiar sacredness unknown to the uninitiated. 

After the shaving comes the bath, the most delicious of the luxuries 
with which every hour of the day is enframed as gems in gorgeous casings. 
While he lies in the large cool marble bed, whose sides are covered all 
over with glowing pictures and marked with gay devices, the huge jars 
or amphore of unglazed porous earthenware stand round, from whence 
the cold fresh water is poured over him in a gentle stream by bis careful 
attendants, and flowers and fruits are strown upon the bath to delight the 
voluptuary idling there. Sweetherbs are gathered up in handfuls; fresh 
flowers are heaped upon the stands in df geen be perfumed loveliness ; 
and the finest gums and essences of Arabia are bent or scattered round. 
What a heaven he lies in now ! with the bright water laving his delicate 
body, the breath of the young blossems and the heavier scents of the burn- 
ing incense wreathing about him, every luxury of nature and of art col- 
lected there for his sole pleasure, and he himself one of a land which was 
supreme in the earth, one of a race which the gods loved to the exclusion 
of allforeign and polluted brethren. Bright thoughts are they which fleet 
through his mind as the clear water slowly trickles round! 

And now his body must be anointed with unguents, and scented with 
other and more precious perfumes of that dear Araby whose very soil is 
odorous, so steeped in all most exquisite sweetness is it. The ointment is 
80 precious that it is bought with many a one of those massive golden 
rings, or circular bars, which he keeps in the treasure chests and closets, 
piled up in small pyramids according to the prevailing fashion. After his 
body, not his own natural mother-given hair, but that large, bushy, curled, 
and plaited wig which hangs on the cedar-wood stand near his ebony 
dressing-table, must also be scented and anointed. The slave who pours 
the unctuous drops on these black threads is careful not to allow the 
smallest stain to fall on the carved and gilded stand. For our dandy dis- 
dains all his native woods. The sycamore, tamarisk, acacia, and d6m- 
palm trees are not fit to form the furniture of his aristocratic chambers ; 
or if admitted, itis only when dyed, or stained, or gilded, or veneered, or 
painted, that he could suffer their homeliness to make part of a collection 
so rare and costly. Cedar, ebony, ivory, cinnamon-wood, all and 
every richest produce of distant lands he diligently collects together in 
that place. of refinement: and one of ‘their olan to him is their very 
costliness. 

His eyes and eyebrows must now be painted with the black kohl or 
collyrium, which he keeps in a small case made of fine porcelain, or of 
the substance called the false emerald, of the lazule stone, of transparent 
glass, ofagate, gem, or gold, as it suits his fancy. This case or bottle has 
separate compartments, into which is carefully plunged the slight bronze 
or golden needle ; for it is a delicate operation, requiring skill and much 
dexterity. In this practice of blackening his eyes he imitates the exam- 
ple of the sweet women of his Jand, whose languishing orbs have been 
the theme of praise for ages long. He cannot have more bright examples 
than the women of his day ;~superior then and ever in all the graces and 
adornments of life, man cannot err when he takes them as his guides. Our 
dandy thinks this, though his lips are silent, as he looks into that round 
highly-polished metal mirror, whose gilded handle, formed perhaps in the 
likeness of Athor, the dearest and most beautiful of the goddesses, brings 
e mingled sense of religious, personal, and human admiration, as the god- 
sess, himself, or the woman, is the image most regarded. 

His robe of fine linen fringed and bordered with purple, blue, or scar- 
let, the breast and shoulder-straps being worked in gold, and the full 
sleeves daintily plaited, is then brought to him. It is in the hot summer 
solstice, so he wears no other garment save this long loose flowing linen 
one, which he fastens round his waist by a girdle worked in variegated 
colours, stiff and heavy, and rustling with gold and silk embroidery. 
Chains, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, rings of gold chased and plain, and 
others of lazale, gem, or finest porcelain, complete his equipments of a 
gentleman at home. The chains are surpassingly beautiful; they are 
variously patterned; some are formed into small pendant leaves, some 
are long irregular beads, some are rows of sacred amulets, the scarab and 
the ibis and the cynocephalus the most frequent, and others are imitations 
of flowers which gold and gem together fashion right livingly. Elegant 
sandals of papyrus or of painted leather are the last to be indued; and 
now the finely dressed gentleman issues from his dormitory into that tem- 
ple of art and luxury where his daily life is spent. He might be one of 
the gods of the Ades, he is so rich in his investiture, so gorgeous in his 
adornments ; he looks scarcely a son of this common every-day world as 
he treads the shining floor so haughtily, mincing his dainty feet, and seem- 
ing as though nature had been created solely for him. His slaves feel 
the influence of the high superiority which riches and rank have given; 
and they bend their necks in all lowliness, casting down their eyes with 
humility, and speaking below their breath for fear, lest their august 
master should deem they they thought themselves men such as himself. 
Aye, aye, even in Egypt, grand, great, glorious Egypt, reigns the baleful 
spirit of respect for that which claims it by nought more holy than acci- 
dent or arbitrary apportionment ! 

The breakfast or morning meal, which it is the next personal duty of 
our dandy to despatch, is probably light and simple, as with the Greeks, 
and early Romans, and all the nations of former times of whom we know 
any thing certain. A few vegetables, a little wheaten bread, fruits ac- 
cording to the season, cucumbers, melons, peaches, dates, grapes, quinces, 
nuts, or figs, a draught of light Teniatic wine much diluted, which he 
pours from an ung'azed jar into an alabaster cup, the scent of the roses or 
bay leaves with which the amphora has been closed still lingering on the 
sparkling drops, complete the early repast. There is nothing of the gros- 
ser luxury of northern nations; nothing of the heavy voluptuousness of 
the mid-day meals ; all is simple, light, easily prepared and easily par- 
taken, leaving him free for what active exertion he may choose to 
make. 

But oh! no active exertion yet! Itis too delicious to lie on the paint- 
ed, cushioned couch, before which is placed the round table with its gor- 

eous colours and well-worked carving, strewn as it is with all the love- 
lest flowers of the Nile-gardens ; it is too delicious to lie so luxuriously 
there, slowly sipping the cool wine, or plucking the purple grapes one by 
one from their curling stem, gazing on the bright river as it rushes by, 
bearing on its broad bosom such wealth and life; he cannot rise just yet 
to dispose of himself for the day. No; he will recline there some mo- 
ments longer, counting the sails as they glide past, and judging from the 
shape and equipments of the boats on what service they speed. The mer- 
chant-gallies are easily distinguishable, by the simplicity of their fittings 
and the absence of all superfluity in adornment or in furniture, from those 

y barks with painted sails and flower-formed prows which steal up and 

own the great river, bearing but one cargo of love and pleasure, bound 
but to one harbour of delight. Their gay streamers, their beautiful paint- 
ed hulls, their bright oars fashioned and coloured into mimic flowers, the 
laughter, song, and music which poured from them, made even our dan- 
dy teel a faint wish that he might for once be unconventional, for once be 
free and gay, according to nature and not according to society. But loud 
mirth was in Beypt, as in Athens, a mark of vulgarity which no well-bred 
gentleman would ever dream of indulging. So strictly do men think it 
needful to bar in yon hoyden Nature from roaming and acting at her will. 
Something like a faint sigh, as he hears the merry music and the loud 
laughter revelling ou the young breeze, is followed by a glance of con 
scious superiority, a smile of pride as he reflects on his own patrician re- 
finement ; his high place of birth and education and riches, raising him so 
far above that meaner herd who might safely laugh and sing in all their 
rude vulgarity. Society does not revenge herself on born plebeians. 

The ly satay ofthe day must at last be commenced. It is yet very 
early, long before the sun has gained his strength, perhaps before he has 
fully risen. Our dandy has messages to send, or visits to ay, or business 
to attend to at his country-seat or farm, which lies on the banks of the 
Nile, not far from this city of Thebes in which he dwells. . If he transmit 
his affections or his courtly greetings before setting out, his slave brings 
him his painted wooden case, together with an embossed and embroider- 
ed leathern bag, very fine and soft, in which are his writing-materials, 
And then after due consideration, our dandy, though a good scribe, never 
doing any thing in a hurry, spreads before him a sheet of the best super- 
fine ‘‘ three digits broad” papyrus, and on it indites his letter in the 
~ yular or demotic churacters. How highly scented is that papyrus! how 

elicately trimmed that reed! Who but a dandy such as ours could ever 
fashion lines so fine and small, so suitable for the delicate hand that trac- 
edthem! With no smali prite he tolds up his well-written document, 
fastening it with a string, and inscribing it to its destination. 

The first labour completed, the slaves are summoned ; and after hav- 
ing flung over his loose linen robe a cloak of soft white wool, he goes forth 
into the street attended by them, and carrying, as his peculiar mark of 
gentility, a long cherry-wood stick which is beautifully carved and par- 
tially gilded; the same stick, or rather staff, is also used by the Babylo- 
nians; and not unfrequently it is made the index to the bearer’s station 
and fortune. In Thebes, where the priesthood was the haute noblesse, it 
was the aim of every well-regulated mind to appear as priestly as he 
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was able; hence the stick always carried in religious processions (very 
probably originally with some mythic intention or allusion), became after. 
wards a sign of high breeding in the laity, as approaching them in one 
outward circumstance at least with the hieratic nobility. 

The sun rapidly becomes more powerful; our dandy is increasing in 
indolence. Then his light chariot must be brought out, for it is impos. 
sible with slaves, cherry-wood staff, umbrella-fan, and all, to face the 
burning heat of an Egyptian summer day. The chariot is brought, and 
the young uoble steps slowly into the open ox @ The two powerful 
Nubian horses harnessed with straps from the head, not along the flanks 
bear him like lightning through the streets, clattering noisily down the 
great avenues, and past the colossi, and through the squares, and by the 
temeni or sacred enclosures, till they bring him to his friend’s house. 

His host receives him with the customary compliments of the palm-leaf 
fan, (no contemptible offering in Mizraim), with the bowl of clear water 
for the ablution so necessary to health and comfort alike, with the tray 
of fruits and light wine pe | sweet cakes, with fresh bunches of flowers 
and lotus garlands too, if he is indeed a true lover of Khem, the god of gar- 
dens, with flatteries gravely uttered and staid courtesies soberly offered ; 
with all the still and quiet reverence with which society, even among 
young “ bloods,” is carried on in Egypt. Our dandy, leaving his cherry- 
weal stick in charge of the slaves at the door, and returning with equal 
gravity the sober compliments so stiffly offered, talks learnedly on the 
merits of the new dancing men and women which some enterprising 
“ choragos” has obtained, or else he discusses the wares of the foreign 
merchants, the voices of choristers, and in alower tone, the meaning of 
the public omens, the Holy Bull, and the wisdom of the last ener. 
He then takes leave, mounts his chariot, and speeds away to his farm. 

He first hears from the scribe, or overseer, the state of the stock and 
crops; whether sickness has attacked the young heifers or if the tender 
calves have died, whether the sheep have failed and the goats forgotten 
to live; however bad may be the news, the unlucky overseer must re- 
peat it all, even if the thousand eggs sent to the pee have been 
spoiled in the baking, and so no chickeus are hatched this time, or if the 
best heifer on the farm, which had been yresny destined for holy sacri- 
fice, has fallen sick and refused its food, and hence is unfit for god or man. 
For that which had once been consecrated by its dedication to the deities 
was afterwards unfit, because too holy for human use. He next inspects 
the gardens, cross or glad, as the scribe’s tale has been one of failure or 
success. He visits the vineyards and the orchards and the wine press. 
If it is the vintage-time he wishes that his wine could be procured with- 
out all those naked feet being first bathed in its ruddy drops; the custom 
of “ treading out the grape,” though so universal, displeases his aristocra- 
tic mind; and he wishes that the gods had made him a genius (in his 
language a prophet or a priest,) and so he might invent some better and 
more cleanly mode of wine-making. He then selects those of the young 
kids which his overseer points out as most fit to browse off the superflu- 
ous buds and shoots of the growing fruit-trees; and he believes, poor 
harmless puppet, when he obeys the directing mind of the scribe with 
such solemn inanity as makes the very agent smile in secret at his master, 
that he himself has been the originator of such-and-such ideas, the organ 
of such-and such commands. Poor dandified land-owner that he is! He 
knows infinitely more of precious stones, and fine linen, and handsome 
women, than he does of the rougher details of a farm-yard. 4 

Having given his orders slowly and deliberately he prepares to visit 
the preserved and well-stocked fishery on his property. The river is to 
the Egyptian what the moor is to the European. There he takes his sport 
both singly and en battue. cr ' : 

The byblus boat is launched (it is so light that it can be carried on the 
shoulders and removed from place to place like a folding-stool); the — 
keeper attends ; fish-hooks, nets, and spears are thrown into the oat ; 
and slings and stones and curved or straight sticks show that he intends 
to diversify his day’s sport. Worst of all, a faithless bird, taught by her 
captors one of their own vices, flies to the boat’s-head, where she stands 
tp tase her unsuspecting kind into the same power as that which has en- 
slaved herself. Faithless bird, with thy tender cries, thy voice of pity 
and of prayer, thy fluttering wings of entreaty, thy bending head of ca- 
ressing love; false, lying, treacherous bird! thy deceitfulness hath passed 
into a proverb which, originated beneath the shadow of the | birrsem 
has come down in all its force even to us, northern barbarians of the island 
of the far West! ; ‘ . 

Our young heir is far too deeply steeped in luxury and idleness to — 
ture on the rougher chase of the hippopotamos, or of the crocodile. : “oa 
is too foppishly staid to disturb the stern serenity of his appearance ¥ 
that vigorous throw of the barbed spear and the rapid cast of the sarees 
rope which such chase requires. Why, he would ruffle his Lap yh dis- 
compose his flowing hair, disarrange his flowery garlands, and make him- 
self excessively hot and uncomfortable for no good! No; the gentle 
sport of angling, the tranquil cast and drag of the net, lazily and pry, 
or at most the stronger exertion of bringing down the water-fowl by 
means of the slings, stones, and sticks beiore mentioned, these are the 











utmost efforts of which his energies admit. And these weary him soon 
and long. And there he sits, while his slaves row the light boat, or keep 
her steady against the bank, or moor her to the strong reeds which grow 
up in a marine forest about him; and lying thus beneath the shadow of 
the awning, or within the protection of the high gunwale, he watches 
the stealthy steps of his trained cat and favourite ichneumon as they 
plunge among the game, or he lazily listens to the cries of the decoy-bird 
as P 4 calls her wilder kind to admire her nest of eggs, or come 
help to feed her brood of young. Forney if not over-stupified by lux- 
he makes some internal reflection on her treachery ; then turns awa 


falsehood. ‘ 

The sun shines down through the tall reeds and water plants; his 
glossy hair runs thick with perfumed oil ; his servants bring him fruits in 
small baskets covered with leaves and flowers to make the purple figs and 
golden grapes yet more tempting; and some fan away the Hles -— 
crowd in myriads from the marsh, or lower the awning chequered wi 
bright colours, which screen away the sun: and he lies in that byblus 
bark the ideal of Egyptian luxuriousness. We will not ask his thoughts 
as he thus rests, holding the line and rod so carelessl ; we will not 
inquire what fair form his visions take, as he wraps his linen robe decor- 
ously graceful about him, and composes himself to sleep with the 
thick rushes bending over him. Be she some proud Isiac priestess, regal 
in her birth and glorious in her beauty, or be she some simple Fagg 
maid, worshipping at the shrine of his refinement, and loving him wit 
that intense unasking love which only women feel, and which women 
of every land and faith and climate do feel, be she loveliest dancer 
or sweetest songstress of the choir whom to love with devotion would 
be a stain on his gallantry, be she high or low, rich or poor, patrician or 

lebeian he were no true man if she did not fill his dreaming thoughts as 
he rests there within his byblus bark on the dancing waters of the blue 
river! } . a 

The fish are caught, the birds struck down in sufficient quantities ; ~ 
sun rides high, and our dandy must away to the gay banquet to which ° 
has invited his guests this noon-day. His boatmen pull the —_ ee 
all this wealth back to his own domain: again he traverses his well-k nes 
farm, passing through orchards rich in fruit trees, and through pe 
gay with flowers, cooled by water-tanks and fountains all about . an pia * 
again he enters that ancient cottage ornée of old Egypt, ee ye —_ 
harnessing to bear him back to the grandeur of the Eternal City © 
Gods. : 

Surely we must admire that elegant and graceful ec emer Pt cm 
we find a lighter shape ? wherea more gorgeous oquipmes wilde, and 
ger wheels are bounded with metal ; the sides are painted, th studied 
carved ; the beautiful bow-case, richly ornamented, hangs es “ pos 
negligence from the rail of the frame ; the harness 18 em»o ue n - 
and studded ; the horses are trapped with magnificent “Qearin _ = y 
plumes float over their proud heads and mingle with *s eir ro . si es 
the bronze nails set every where in the harness and thecarflash an g " 
in the sun ; and the whole equipage is one of beauty, nS = 4 
our unequalled throughout all izraim. The eeenn avon uy he ’ 
black, and powerful, might well make the pep > Ye eole as °y 
fly with him through the broad paved roads, and make the sim fe ] vary 
try compare him to some god on a rainbow-meteor, passing swiitly throug 
the air. P 
After the bath, after fresh ointments are poured over his supple body 
and a whole alabaster vase of precious oil is lavished on his false — 
after he is wreathed with young flowers, gay chaplets, garlands, and loose 
bunches all before him, after he has put on cther and more ooh ser 
ments, and changed the fashior of his jewellery for gems more brillian 
even than those he now wears, alter, in a word, he has exhausted all that 
Egyptian gold can buy, and all that Egyptian luxury can command, he 
sopeiee to the gorgeous chamber where his expected guests would as- 
ay yee of this room surpasses all that we have yetseen. The 
linen is the finest which Egyptian looms can produce ; the es ny | came 
from Babylon ; the carpets are Lydian ; the tables are of expensive foreign 
woods, or if of native, then brightly painted and thickly gilded; the chairs 





are hung with gold and scarlet and deep blue ; their frame-work is a very 


thinking that all is good, even an ichneumon’s craft, aud a decoy-bird’s. 
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of elegance in igu. Some are massive, covered throughout wi h 
FT ots others are light, with lotus buds and flowers, volutes, 
scrolls, and ornaments, forming the sides ; some have captives, re yea 
birds, gazelles, aud goats, as their supports : all are rich, elegaat, al 0 
well with the heavy Byyptian luxury. Each smallest box isa gem for 
artistic beauty ; each vase aud cu and basket of guld, or porcelain, or 
the true aud the false marrhine, (the last is the prodaction of Theban 
workshops), is a thing to be examined fur ever ; while those of the “ pi- 
eou’s ueck” manufacture, that strange substance of such varied dyes 
which change in every light till you may not tell what the pis pee hue, 
are sure to attract crowds of the idly curious to gaze and still gaze on 
the wouders of light aud colour. Splendid lamps of glass and porcelain ; 
statues of ivory, stained wood, false emerald, aud vitrified pottery ; the 
coloured ceiling, where the eye is lost inthe maze of scrolle and arabes- 
nes and many-shaped borderings; the massive columns with their pain- 
ted lotus-capitals; all these, and more than we canenumerate, speak of the 
Migraimite’s wealth, and luxury and taste. And many afair maid amongst 
the gathering guests would not be ill pleased were the owner of 80 much 
beauty to call her “sister,” a synonome with wife; perbaps from the 
early customs of fraternal marriages. : 

Wine is handed round, alter each gaest has received from the slaves 

the asual courtesies of water, ointments, lotus-garlands, aud sweet nose- 
ays. The wine, and that undressed cabbage in a glass dish, are to stimu- 
late the appetite ; and even dainty female lips do not refuse their provo- 
catives. ; , 

The banquet passes, while singers trill out their sweet melodies, and 
baffoons repeat their merry tales and racy jests ; while jugglers perform 
their magic feats, aud dancing girls flit like young goddesses about the 
halls ; while mirth aud gaiety, love and beauty, euchaut the dazzled sen- 
ges, those gt ve staid guests carry out their hours. Oh, believe me well, 
life in Anciesft Egypt, despite all the gravity of the nation, was filled with 
the same passions nnd allurements as now! We do but change the fash- 
ion ; the thing remaius the same. ‘ 

And hours pass on, until the near approach of the evening and the la- 
test meal separates the revellers. Some are bound homeward to the still 
daties of domestic life, in strong contrast to the pleasures tasted now ; 
others to scenes perhaps more free, more baruing in their delights thau 
these. Our reds is of this class. Another banquet made up as this has 
been of wine cod perfumes and dainty meats,of sweetmeats, flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, of music, the dauce, and the song, and the jest, 
and, dearest of all, of woman’s beauty and of woman's love, succeeds the 
departure of his guests, and closes the day 8» deliciously spent. And then 
our Egyptian commends himeelf to kis gods, to the Ibis and the ball, and 
the cynocephalus, and the crocodile, and the ouion ; aud once more sleeps 
beneath the scented liven of the chased bronze bedstead, to rise on the 
morrow, and pursue the same round of vacaut pleasure. 


He sleeps. Hush! let the gods of his faith, nay, let the One God of 


the Universe watch over him ; for he is man, therefore equal participa- 
tor with ali men in the love of the Awful Name. Let his sius of frivolity 
in a life so full of earnest things be pardoned ; let him sleep, to waken 
in another world to a truer knowledge of the value of being. Gently 
leave his bed. Vaiu and harmless, a thing of lolly not of crime, we may 
well spare thee, frail aon of Khemi! Thou past nobler brethren—men 
whose lives are of tl ought and action—men who kuow what life demands, 
and of what awlulness are its requirements—men who have left behind 
them eternal monuments of their power and majesty ; but even among 
all this majesty, all this power, we have space in our regard and place iu 
our love for thee! Bleep! sleep! thou art the child of our common 
Pather; and though erring, blind, aud wandering once, thou hast long 
since wakened to the light of truth aud to the reality of the hereafter ! 


ALBERT DURER. 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDALL. 





Albert Durer seems to as the Dante of northern painting—so grandly 
agimple—so sublime, yet sometimes so fantastic in terror. It was his to 





gent pour le lui laisser aprés sa mort. Elle avait sans cesse la crainte de 
perir dans la misére, et cette crainte la torture encore maintenant, quoi- 
que Durer lui ait l¢gué pres de six mille florins. Elle estinsatiable: elle 
a douc @:@ vraiimeut la cause de sa morte.” He died in his fifty-seventh 
year, and was interred iu the cemetery of St. John, at Naremberg. The 
last resting-place of the great artist is thus drearily described by Mi- 
chiels: “It is a gloomy buryiug-place, where no trees sigh in the wind 
nor flower waves; and where the graves present an aspect doubly fune- 
real.” 

Schefer’s novel opens with the death-bed scene of the great master—it 
is described by Wilibald Pirkheimer, who was summoned thither by the 
beautiful Virago Agnes. She is then tearful and repentant, but afraid of 
death, aud shrinking from the sight of the last struggle. We copy the 
following passage, ouly saying, by way of preface, that the existence of 
the little Agnes is a beautiful fiction—a gleam of hope and joy that was 
not permitted to brighten for a time the drear path of the painter. 

“ He (Albert) appeared to slumber at his feet; im aniche in the wall 
two wax lights were burning before a picture ; it was that of the master’s 
little daughter in her coffin, watched over by an angel holding a palm 
branch, who, only half visible from the left side, bent over the small 
sweet face of the child. But the face of the angel was that of the moth- 
er of the child, the beautiful Agnes, in the bloom of youth, with an ex- 
pression of genuine sorrow and yet of saint-like hope faithfully depicted 
on it. Ou the coffia were painted three large brazen shields, the ceu- 
tre one of which represented the countenance of the father, Master 
Albert himself, with his eyesclosed. The shield at the head of the child 
bore the face of Alberw’s mother, Barbara; and the one at the feet, that 
of her husband, the child’s grandfather. Here, then, had the loving mas- 
ter thus sadly and beautifully conjoined all who were dearest to him on 
earth. Perhaps he might just now have been contemplating that picture. 
I gazed on him mournfully ; there rested on the red silk coverlet of the 
bed that hand turmerly so beautiful, so light ; but how powerless now ! 
There it now rested, too surely for ever! His brow was as serene, and 
the expression of his counteuance as pleasing and open as ever! His 
slightly aquiline nose was still, as it ever had been, expressive of that 
calm courage, which seemed to have been given him for the purpose of 
endurauce only. His ample hair hung on each side in curls on his shoul- 
ders; but it was no longer dark brown as it had formerly been ; it was 
now grey. The beard alone, which covered the chin, and descended till 
it touched the middle of the throat, was yet dark. His benign eye was 
geutly closed. 1 sighed.” 

The master is supposed to have entrusted the melancholy autobiogra- 
phy before us to his friead Wilibald Pirkheimer, and he sat down in the 
dying man’s room, while the faithful servant Sasanna slept, trimmed his 
lamp, and surrounded only by sleepers and by pictures on the wall, un- 
folded and read the manuscript, enriching it with explanatory notes for 
the bevetit of the readers who should dwell on these pages when time 
should be no more to Wilibald Pirkheimer. 

There is a simple beauty in the style of Schefer, and in the expressions 
of his native tongue, which greatly enhance the charm of this little book ; 
a pious resignation aid gentle feeling; the peetry of religion, and of the 
affections, meets us in every sentiment: he describes the remarkable 
beauty of Agnes at their first meeting, the blush on her lily cheeks, the 
timid eye turned towards the grouud covered by a large eyelid, like a 
bell-bower, and as if bordered by long eyelashes. There is a world of 
| wisdom in old Father Frei’s comments on the Honey-moon. ‘Oh, the 
honey-moon! the honey-moon ! on it depends for ever the happiness of 
wedlock. The bride ouly shows herself as she would like to be seen, 
and so does the bridegroom; there is nothing then bat soft talking, smil- 
ing, complaisance, feeling and giving delight—a dream-like condition. 
Happy are they who thusdie! Yet itshal! not be so, for they must live. 
But the husband and the wife have dwelt and been educated in different 
houses; they have acquired ditterent habits, and even many peculiarities, 
which have taken such deep root within them that they cannot be eradi- 
cated, and which they will carry about with them through life. And 
now the wife must learn the peculiarities of her husband and bear with 
him, and he in like manner those of his wife. And how is this effected ! 


| le tenait rigoureusement enchainé a l’euvre, afin qu’il amassat de |’ar 





selfish care of her covetous life. It seems that even treasured gold grew 
valueless in pcssession for her. 

“ Her life and her sirivings now began to appear to her as a vain thing 
She had a house and every thing in it that was needful, a siate-room, fine 
clothes, a prospect for the future that would not fuil her; honour, as much 
as she could wish, but all too late, ell not so much in unison as her young 
brain had settled it ; for this, in her opinion, was what every human being 
should strive after, as the chiet business of life. Possession is dead, striving 
is alive, and thereiore striving and longing mast be sufficient. To attaiuis 
to pour oil on the sea of our wishes; to attaia too late is pouring gal- 
instead of oil.” . 

We copy the following passage, its quaint eloquence might belong to 
the thought of Bacon, or to the brown, worm-eaten pages of some of our 
old divines, where amid volumes of rank foliage, glisteu many sweet and 
glowing flowers, gemmed with the dews of teuder feeling, aud everlasting 
because they are truth. 

“The past comes to maturity only in the present, and in the present is 
sown the seed of the future. We often lose our health for years on ac- 
count of a thousand little errors, we die in consequence of living. Sick- 
ness is an exertion of Nature to heal us, to restore to its natural propor- 
tion all that has been endured or done amiss, and to allow us to expiate 
it by suffering, in order that we may become wiser fur the years that yet 
remain to us.” 

Then again, “ Alas! and life demands so much of us, so much endur- 
ance and sacrifice. The worst of life is, that we live on this earth for 
the first time. Every thing is new,no one gets accustomed to the perpet- 
ual surprises, at best only accustomed to be surprised. Evev the old, 
the daily recurring, finds us every day new mj changed in age—in 
mind. in likes, in dislikes, so that it often operates more strangely, more 
peculiarly, than the new, to whose impressions we yet hesitate to resi 
ourselves. And thus to know how to live requires perpetual genius, for 
life is the highest of all arts.” 





A VOICE FROM THE DEER FOREST. 


In the midst of the dust and fret of political turmoils, statistics of 
misery and crime, and the many vexing questions that agitate our larger 
seats of population, one’s mind is inexpressibly relieved in getting iuto 
the private society of some familiar old author, or into the presence of 
some sweet picture of tranquillity and innocence, or, better still, inte 
some remote nook of the cuuatry, where we at once fiud nature in her 
best dress, and the few inhabitants still in a tolerable state of simplicity. 
We must hasten to tell the reader that a relief of this kind has been af- 
forded to us in unusual amplitude by a book of the day, which finding us 
deep iu the troubles which pervade the world, from Paris to Vienna, and 
from Naples to Holstein, carried us in au instant iuto such a natural scene, 
and such a mental intercourse, as we had scarcely believed to have been 
left to these later times. 

Had it fortuned to an Englishman fifteen or sixteen years ago to visit 
the country of Elgin in the north ef Scotland, he could not have tailed to 
hear of the Earl of Moray’s forest of Tarnaway, which then stretched for 
miles along the banks of a graud Highlaud stream—the Findhorn—in all 
the untrimmed luxuriauce which he would have expected in going to 
wait onthe duke iu Arden. He would have been further surprised to 
hear of two brothers eutirely realisivg the old ballud ideas of gallant young 
huntsmen—superb figures, attired in ‘he ancient dress of the country,; 
and full of chivalric feeling—who, giving upthe common pursuits of the 
world, spent most of their days in following the deer through this pathless 
wild. Menof an old time they seemed to be, of frames more robust than 
what belong to men now-a-days, and with a hardibhood which appeared to 
make them superior to all persoual exposure and fatigue. At the sams 
time, they possessed cultivated minds, aud no small skill in pre of the 
most elegaut accomplishmeuts. These gentleman have since made their 
names kuown in counection with works illustrating our natioual antiqui- 
ties; and it is to them we are now indebted tor the book by which we 
have been so pleasantly witched out of the seuse of these dreary days. It 
is,in reality, a report of their Tarnaway life, brought forth when looked 













































































































































form and perfect a peculiar school—aud when his master-mind had pass- | Nature places them in the school of Love, and in the midst of glowing | back to from a distant land and a tamer period of existeuce, but still d 
od away from amoug mea, the glory of German Art departed wo, “and | feelings and blissful fascination she gently displays to each the habits and | glowing wiih unwonted fires, aud suffused with the colours of a rich 
centuries,” says Kizler, “ saw uo sigu of its revival.” The same author | merits and manner of existence of the other, accustoms bim smilingly | imagination, 
remarks that the peucil of Albert Durer produced the firet complete work | and imperceptibly to the occupations, and even to taste and praise the The first volame is composed of romantic and sentimental poems which 
of art that emauated trom Protestantism. While the Church of Rome | favourite dishes of the other, aud to consider that which is foreign to his | will, we fear, be felt as heavy, and this simply because of the indistiuct- 
has possesscd 60 voble an army of gilted sons to commemorate-the great | habits, aud even repulsive to him, not unly eudurable but pleasaut for the | vess of meaning aud parpose which belongs to the greater part of them 
deede aud varied sutlerings of a mighty company of saints and coufessors, | sake of the beloved. Each comes to the knowledge of all this during the } And yet thereare fiue things here. 
we, who prize aud profess a purer faith, have neither possessed nor eu-| }\igstul dream of love, takes it kindly, and blends himself therewith in ™ 5 o ° n . 
couraged the illustrative genius, the vivid touch, that is able to renew | that rosy time when all is forgiven—all, even if he were the child of a mar- The second volume is wholly composed of prose notes, in which the 
apon earth the affecting scenes of holy story—to revive the memory of | derer. And this happy fasciuation, this bewitching captivity, lasts long | popular attraction of the book chiefly resides. Here we tiud copious de- : 
the zeal aud sorrows uf thuse who won for us our drowsy prosperity— enough to stamp the uature of one upon the nature of the other—balf un- | tails concerning forest life and the craft of deer hunting, together with j 
jealous, us each real Protestant ought to be, of all that militates aguinst cousciwusly, but to eutire satisfaction. Thus, then, they live placidly to- | many curious legends of the Highlauds, and what is perhaps the most re- 
the iutegrity, the sincere and unadorned truths ct our reformed fuith— gether, and with a perfect understanding, and love each other for their | spectably useful thing in the work, many original observations on the hab- " 
suspicivus as we shauld be of all that assimilates us to the Church of | fruits as well as for their virtues. Is it not so, my son? for marriage is a] its of wild avimals. The descriptious of the forest itself ure of striking i 
Rowe—it is yet impossible to resist coveting for our altars, a somewhat | bevutital uniou in which the husband and wife, having been joiued fur | beauty and interest. “© Few kuew what Tarnaway was iu those days— 
beter specimen of ihe paiater’s art, than is to be found in the Mosuic } ever by Heaven, turn to the noblest euds of humanity, whatever there | almost untrodden, except by the deer, the roe, the foxes, and the pine- { 
supporters of the coumaudusen's. We would borrow nothing from the may be thatis peculiar in the heart aud mind of each, all tinely bleuded | martins. Its green dells tilled with lilies of the valley, its banks covered 4 
Acta Sauctoruin. hag fae Bible, aud the Bible only, which is the religion tugether by love.” with wild hyaciuths, primroses, and pyrolas, aud its deep thickets clothed 4 
of the Protestant,” should supply the subjects; aud how boundless ure How correct were Schefer’s remarks on the secret of success, it is a | with every species ot woodland luxuriauce, in blossoms, grass. moss, and 
the combinations of the beautitul, and the pathetic, which its pages offer broad truth that applies to literature as well as to art; they who have felt | timber of every kind, growiug with the magnificence and solitude of an { 
to the soul and eye of the painter! We would commemorate the tri-} can describe with a glowing pen or pencil; in the deep treasure house ot the | aboriginal wilderuess—a world of unknown beauty and silent loneliness, 
umphs of faith in the triumphs of genius. We would stir the souls of | heart and the affections as well as iu the braiu is the home and stronghold | broken ouly by the sough of the pines, the hum of the water, the hoarse i 
the worshippers by the vivid representation ol the agony of God, and the | of genius. The feelmgs with which the multitude will always surely | bell of the back. the long wild ery of the fox, the shriek ot the heron, or 
terrors of lis judgments—wakening their hopes by the Return of the | sympathise must be learned in their native school—must be taught by | the strange mysterious tap of the northern woodpecker. For ten years 
P rodigal, aud the Acceptance ot tue Magdalene. We would have the those great task-mistresses, Nature and Expei ience. We copy the passage | we kuew every dell, and bank, aud thicket, aud excepting the foresters ‘ 
little child delighted by the picture of the Divine Shepberd, clad like | that gave rise to these thoughts—*He watched over mother aud child. No| and keepers, during the early part of that time we can only remember to ) 
hinselt ia young mortality, keeping his lambs apo the mountains, In| breath of air should blow upou them,and when both dear onesslumbered, | have met two or three old wives who came to “ crack sticks” or shear 
compauy with tue dark strong boy-babe of old Elizabeth, whom the} then he hastened uway to draw and to paint; aud to his own amazement be | grass, aud one old man to cut huzels for making baskets. Ifa new forester 
elder masters knew 80 well how to coutrast with the flower-like hues of quickly aud beautilully completed a picture of the ‘Nativity,’ and ore of the | ventured into the deep bosum of the wood alone, it was a chance that, f 
the Child ol Heaven, How much more exalted would be the tono and | +Adoration’ with the ‘Three Kiugs.’ The pictureseemed as is speakiug, and | like one of King Arthar’s erraut kuights, he took a tree “ to his host for 
tituation of art in this country did his hallowing patronage and iutluence | then he blessed the path he had chosen! His own life opened up to} that night,” unless he might hear the roar of the Findhorn, and on reach- 
exist. From such a state of things we are prepared to expect the | him an unknown portion both of the wo ld, and of his art, and he felt thet | ing the banks, could follow its course out of the woods before the fail of 
most ambitious aud successful etforts; for who shall say that the ateliers | he was now the man to produce quite ditferent and truer works. Nature | light. Que old wife, who had wandered for a day and a uight, we disco- 
of Buglaud lack the geuius requisite to treat these themes—aye, and | jy her divinity had uever yet presented herself before him so closely and so | vered at the foot of a tree, where at last she had sat down in despair, i 
ba ose A ‘ he 1 , re sacredly ; and he felt fresher than in the blooming month of May after a} like poor old Jenny Macintosh, who, venturing into the torest of Rothe- 
an ee a + eee mild and fertilising tempest. The ideas which have ouce been cleared up | murchas to gather pine coues, never came out again. Three years after- q 
Nuremberg, who eutered the birth of this gifted child in hi .. “om whey to the artist remain eternally clear in his mind. He directs himselt t» +} wards, she was found sitting at the foot of a great pine, ou the skirt of the ] 
nal as vccurriag the sixth buur of the deg ebtb: Seadninin "1a J J: - these bright poiuts of his inner life when he wishes to model. Then he | Brae-riach, her wasted handa resting on Ler kuees, and her head bent F 
lar entrice, emuuutine te the aariarols ye ws t ighte sn ha woe can dreamand create, From this source all is real. He has felt what he | down upon her withered fingers. The tatters of her dress still clung to the 
goldsmith’s diary. yc deans wi At il one \ eee: by _ pe “ wishes torepresent, he may change and transpose ; then uafold and convey | dry bones like the liehen upon the old trees, except some shreds of her 
with “a profound eaduess,” “ these child we e fa te ~ . pan his ideas to other en i and his work will always spring frova the heart and | plaid, which were in the raven’s nest on Craig-dhubh, and a lock of her 
J ei a ; - teased lige: | ather—my brothers go to the heart again. Therefore he must have expevienced the greatest, the | gray hair, that was under the young eagles in the eyry of Loch-an- ; 
and sisters—are all «lead; some in their youth, others in their maturity, | simplest, the most beautiful and the saddest events of nat doft Bile r i 
aud we three alone remain as long as it shall please God—my two bro- | |if, eee ; é' m= tle tha fl veel yar daar: song [igual * * * 4 
there, Aadsew ond John, and i.” * I y life in general; he must have felt the highest joy and the deepest sorrow, E ; : , ° 
Albert urer ever speaks of his father’s Senin tte ellenlounts and whvever has trod the uoble path of human tife with an observing mind Through this region and the neighbouring hills the two brothers pur- i! 


—aud that is gepis to oe ree to we are none of these a-wanting. | sued the deer for many a day. Sometimes they would lie abroad all night 
: . : ingen’ Ph But it is enough for him thathis fancy embraces uature in its simplicity. | waiting to revuew the chase of some particular animal next day. Some- 
Sie a yop en. he Me wth aa — _ i cae He need not have been the murderer of inuamerable children in coher te times, to regain their home, they would cross the Findhorn ander circum- 
a good Christian,’”” says he, “living in obscurity end ~ teen b - aie represent the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents if he only has and loves one | stances involving such peril, that, considering the frequency of the act, it 
ws up in the awe of God, and taught us every day to love tl ‘ ae living child, and thinks that it may die! He need not have drained the | is surprising that they escaped drowning. Que of the things essential to 
eavadiah vr." It wee anki he whelsauses ba ean © the Lord and | cup uf vice to the dregs that he may paint * Lucretia,’ if he only has a | sucha life is to have deposits of refreshments concealed in various places 
al thin virtuous domsatic tite that the great and eid nei th wife, or has ever possessed oue whom he loves, aud thinks the proud king's | throughout the wilderuess, to which ‘he hunter can resort when it suits 
artist’s soul and heart were fustered—to the severe ooot Lo — re - son may appear before her with the poniard or with dishouour. He need his couveniency. The brothers ultimately found it necessary to build a 
cipline of that poor home Germany owes her eines = we tonate ¢ a not have gone to bos his bread that he might draw the ‘ Prodigal,’ if he | hauter’s hut, in which themselves and their attendant could pass the night 
never lent his pencil or his power to the hall ta of —_ ee tog has only been a good son, who loves his father ; the tatters are found then, when occasion demanded. According to the description by the younger, 
the beautiful, aud awful. aught but the holy, ree a — — every thing, err LP Ag Mosq tee. and truly, yt vag high and a one at ny — of ee ae the 
Sa , . if he has always been a geuntine man, attentive to the plainest, simplest ittle as’——a precipice eighty feet in height, an en, like a vast f 
peiiiineeth, ie thtee be —— Sgn ag yi roe conditions of nature. Ouly in this sense then these words are no blasphe- | stone helmet, crowned with a feathery plume of wood, which nodded 
he stands side by side with the greatest masters vided ae hin rere | iny. The artist must have experienced what he wishes to create. Thus | over its brow. From its top you might drop a bullet into the pool below; 
Bome of the best of Durer’s that we kuow, are the eteciioe Lope indeed he has experienced every thing; and though simple and natural | but ou the south side there is an accessible woody bank, down which, by 
reater and lesser “Passion of Christ,” and the “ Life of oe vi. the | himself, he can yet easily represent the unnatural. The artist’s first | ) linting your heels firmly in the soil, aud among the roots of the trees, 
See tenderness, and simplicity ehaventinlan the efforts of hi . Breil power then is his own pure heart; the second his fancy; the third the } there is a descent to a deep but smooth and sandy ford, Upon the sum- 
The * Dusseut iuto Hell” displays the wildest fancy in the » Pena Ot th . faculty of conceiving every thing that comes from hia heart, as from a} mitof the rock there ie, or there was—ny blessing upon it—a thick and 
domone-—-poriest malesty iu that of the Redeomer bes pn ng i true inexhaustible source, to be afterwards w.ven by fancy.” . beautitul birdcherry, which hung over the craig, and whose pendent 
ing of the uaked in the | Baad ul inane veal The  wienare Pa Radel tag Schefer describes beautifully the character of the artist's mind, sus- brauches taking root on the edge of the steep, shot up again like the bana- 
at which Scheter im gines that he worked during the time his wite — | tained as it was by his love of truth and beauty, rejoicing in its own | na, aud formed a natural arbour and close trellis Tang te margin of the | 
hes was conteudin yah the reception of his mother B rb wile Ag) power, cultivating in his own soul the great gifts of God. , _ | precipice. t Behind its little gallery there isa mighty holly, uuder which 
tains “© Christ tains "ae of the Virwin ” and his eamenria ee ~ ae “ For tim (Albert) there was neither condition, nor rank, nor riches in| the suow rarely lies in winter, or the rain drops iu summer. Beneath 
chamber after his on Saat mu + itd he “Wi rh «haga at the world, all its thousand tritles, its throngings, and striving, and out-! the shelter of this tree, and within the bank at its foot, I dug a little cell, 
ainbe esurrection—besides the ashing of the Disciple’s bidding, troubled hitn not. He strove wt for one thing, and lived in a| large enough to hold two beds, a bench, a hearth, a table, and a‘ kistie.’ 


Feet,” and the “ Agon he) ” is uotac is gr P : : 

gony ou the Mount.” It is uot a catalogue of this great | world of hi cae > was val , The sides were liued | i 

: ese 2 1is own. Every oue was valued by him at what he was, yea, | The sides were liued with deals well caulked with moss the roof was 
man’s works, vor a criticism that it falls within our province or our pow- ; y y - ) b moss, ond “4 


veneration ; he describes him as always poor, notwithstanding his con- 


rating simplicity 





. Ts. : eM . rr ou even rated at that which he wished to be; for as an artist he desired | constructed in the same manner, but covered with a tarpauling, which ; 
er to give, it is a sketch of the beautiful little novel that Schefer founded hi If to t : » who k Piss , : at ia | lying in the slope of tt we ae yeni. or whiel a 
. . - ; limself to be honoured, as one Who knows better than all others what is | lying in the slope of the surrouuding bank, carried off any water which 
ou his melancholy iistory, and which Mrs. Stodart has trauslated with so! the true genuine worth of every thing be has meditated, aud which lie | might descend trom thaw or rain aud when the siiaain Wee shook otf 1 
‘ 2 . "1. 5& i »é c ’ " » 
much simplicity aud good taste. That the author has not exaggerated “4 











wishes, or is able to cali into existence.” them leaves, could not be distinguished from the adjoining bank. Its door 
The capricious and money-loving Agnes was the clod of earth that weigh- | was on the briuk of the craig, veiled by the thick bird cherries on the 

ed down the sublime spirit aility of the painter's soul, and brought hm edge of the precipice ; and the entrauce to the little path which ascended 

back to the troubles and trif'es ofevery day life. The increasing desire tor | from either side upon the brow of the rock, was concealed by a screen 

wealth is most faithfully sud well described, a truth recoguised in days of | of birch and hazel, beneath which the bauks were covered with prim- t 

old, and which is busy piling up golden marvels betore our preseut experi- , nine BES a f= 

* Easbeag (Little Waterfall ) 

t The bird-cherry shoots vigorously in this kind of reproduction. 


the troubles of the artist’s Gomestic existence is to be gathered from a 
passage in a letter trom his crieud Georges Hartmann, which is quoted by 
Michiels in his * Etudes sur Allem igue”’—* tl ne faut imputer son déces 
& personne qu’asup épouse. Elle lui avait si bien roneé le cur, elle lui 
Avail fuit eudurer de telles souttrances, quwil semblait ‘on avoir perdu la 
Faison. Elle ne le laissait jeumais interrompre son travail, Veloignait de 
toutes socielés et par des plaiutes euntinuelles répétées le jour et la nuit, 





ence; bu’ this joyless passion is peculiarly nulovely iu a woman, especially 
in her, who like Agues has no child to profit by the labour aud the purely | 
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roses, wuod-auemones, and furget-me-not. Bowers of honeysuckle and 
wild roses twined among the lower trees; and even in the tall pines 
above, the rose sometimes climbs to the very top, where all its blossoms 
clustering to the sua, bung in white tussels vut of the dark-blue foliage. 
There the thrush aud the blackbird sung at morning and evening, and the 
owl cred at night, and the buck he ya upon the Torr. Blessed, wild, 
ous dwelling, which we shall never see again !” : 
“aay adventures Sith the deer are recorded, mae of them full of wild 
animation, and at the same time displaying the extraordinary sagacity of 
the animals. There is one story of a deer which, ufier being wounded, 
kept up a run till the third day, passiug in this space of time over a large 
tract of country, aud making many siugular treasons, as the phrase is, 10 
his attempts to escape. We have not room for any of these more ts, 
ened narratives, interes.iug as they are, and must content ourselves 
with oue which, in comparison, is little better than an anecdote, and yet 
is characteristic of the animal. ‘Que dark cloudy day, in the depth of 
winter, we followed a buck, which was like the German leg or the Wan- 
dering Jew, and took us all over the forest, into all the burns, and round 
all the lochs aud heights, crossed through the middle of the castle park, 
down the road of the east farm, between the houses and the square, 
across the garden, and iuto the burn at its foot, where of course we lost 
him for a time. ‘Wonderful buck, sir!’ said Donald; but ‘ buck’ only 
by conjecture : fur whether buck, doe, or demon, we had never a glimpse 
oi his head to say, and ouly judged his gender by the size of his slot and 
the wide spread of the dew-clees. With the burn he returned again into 
the forest, and only left the water, as we suppose, because he met an old 
woman’s cow, which was standing up to her kuees in the pool, where the 
long sweet grass grows down to the Glac-Lucrach. From thence he 
went away over the puts to St. Johu’s Lugie, treasoued all over the wet 
woody bog, and into the brae of the ober-shith. 1 made for the 
Giothas-mér, where a famous run comes up from the hollow, but the deep 
toll of the houuds passed aloug the middle of the bauk, and went away 
for the river. I examined the slot, to see that it really had four lezs, 
though, it is true, that was little sutisfaction, since we have no authority 
that the fiend does not sometimes go ouall-fuurs, as, according to the Ara- 
bians, be occasioually does onone. _ As long as the dogs led, however, we 
should certainly bave fullowed, though he bad as many legs as a mille- 
pede, or no more than a Nim-Juze. Where he went, however, or how 
we fullowed, it would be too tedious to relate. Keeping uuder the wind 
we coutinually checked him by the cry of the dogs, uatil only old Dread 
aught was left on the track, and at last the roe turned short in the face 
of pass where I was posted before him, and took wild away for the 
hamlet of Ceann-na-Coille. This utterly threw me out, as there was no 
understanding such a buck—who, like Napoleon in Italy, left tortified 
posts on his flank, aud otherwise disregarded the old pigtailed rules of 
war—besides which, from his last direction, it was probable that he was 
a Brodie buck, aud was gone straight away tor his own woods. 

“ However, | followed to hear what had become of him ; and though I 
lost the cry of the hound, tracked the slot till it brought me out of the 
wood to a little cottage, where | found Dreadnought, very unlike himself, 
pottering about the gravel of the house. 1| thought he was bewitched, 
till, ae I traced the buck's foot, I also lost it near the same place, and 
neither he nor I, by nose or sight, could make any more of it than if, like 
one of Tasso’s dragons, the buck had started into the air. While we were 

ping in the road, and Dreadnought takimg a cast about the house, to 
the great discomfort of the old wite’s cocks and hens, she brought out 
the usual cottage hospitality—the bowl of “ se¢” milk: and as I was re. 
warding her with news of her cow, which she had lost for three days in 
the forest, and was the same “ knock-kneed, how-backit, glaikit horned 
auld carline” which had turned the buck in the morning—there was a 
py a from old Dreadnought in the kailyard! I threw the bowl into 
the barley-mow, and sprang upon the dike, where | saw the deep print 
of the buck’s foot in the soft mould of the potatoe plot, into the middle of 
which he had bounded from the road, clearing the dike at a right angle, 
over which the dog had ran, wonderiug where he had flown from his last 
slot. I had scarce time to observe the marks, when the hound opened at 
fall cry, made a demi-tour into the wood, across the road, and into the 
thorn jungle on the burn ; from which, as before meutioned, we had lost 
our buck ot the three days’ run. As, however, theroe was now tolerably 
fresh, I judged that, rather than fuliow the water into the open pines, he 
would return forthe birken braues and thorny hollows behind him. To 
intercept him, therefore, | kept the flauk of the stunted firs, which, 
straggling over the moss between the burn and the castle road, are the 
connecting cover betweenthe jungle aud the weods. I had just left the 
tall trees, and was making for the dike, when thecry of the dog turned 
towards me; in an iustant alter, and for the first time in the day, l saw 
the back himself; he came bounding through the centre of the little 
scroggy tirs, glaaced over the road, and as he leaped upou the dike, the 
shot just caught Lim in the spring with which he topped the fail.” } 

We nome for the preseut with a picture of auimated nature which 
no common hand could have sketched. ‘“ Ja the bedding season the does 
retire iuto the most secret thickets, or other lonely places, to produce 
their youug, aud cover them 80 carefully, that they are very rarely found ; 
we have, however, deceived their vigilance. There was a solitary doe 
which lived in the hollow below the B:aigh-cloiche-léithe in Tarnaway. 
I suppose that we had killed her ‘ marrow ;’ but I was careful not to 
disturb her hauut, fur she was very fat and round, stepped with much 
caution, aud never went far to feed. Accordingly, when, at evening and 
moruing, she came out to pick the sweet herbs at the foot of the brae, or 
by the little green well in its face, I trod softly out of her sight, and it I 

at noon, made a circuit from the black willows, or thick junipers, 

where she reposed during the heat. At last, one fine sunny morning I 
saw her come tripping out from ber bower ot young birches as light as a 
fairy, and very gay aud ‘canty’—buteo thin, nobody but an old acquain- 
tance could have kuown her. For various morniugs afterwards I saw hr 
on the bank, but she was restlees and anxions—listening, and searching 
the wind—trotting up and down—picking a leaf here and a leaf there, 
and after her short aud unsettled meal, she would take a frisk-round-leap 
into the air—dart down into her secret bower—and appear no more until 
the twilight. In afew days, however, her excursions became a little 
more extended, geuerally to the terrace above the bank, but never out of 
sight of the thicket below. At leugth she veutured to a greater distance 
and one day I stole down the brae among the birches. lu the middle ot 
the thicket there was agroup of young trees growing out of a carpet of 
deep moss, which yielded like a down pillow. The prints of the doe’s 
slender furked teet were thickly tracked about the hollow, andin the cen- 
tre there was a bed of velvet ‘ fog,’ which seemed a little higher than 
the rest, but so natural, that it would not have been noticed by any un- 
accustomed eye. I carefully lifted the green cushion, and under its veil, 
rolled close together, the head of each resting on the flank of the other, 
nestled two beautiful little kids, their large velvet ears laid smooth ou 
their dappled uecks, their spotted sides sleek and shining as satin, and 
their little delicate legs as sleuder as hazel wands, shod with tiny glossy 
shoes as smooth aud black as ebony, while their large dark eyes looked 
at me out of the corners with a full, mild, quiet gaze, which had not yet 
learned to fear the haud of mau: still, they bad a nameless doubt which 
followed every motion of mine—their little limbs shrauk from my touch, 
and their velvet fur rose and fell quickly ; but as I was about to replace 
the moss, oue turned its head, lifted its sleek ears towards me, and licked 
my hand as | laid their soft mantle over them. I often saw them atter- 
wards when they grew strong, and came abroad upon the brae, and fre- 

nently I called otf old Dreaduought when he crossed their warm track. 

pon these occasions he would stand and look at me with wonder—turn 
his bead frem side to side—suuif the ground again, to see if it was possible 
that he could be mistakeu—and wheu he found that there was nodisput- 
ing the scent, cock one ear at me with a keener inquiry, and seeing that I 
Py in earnest, trot heavily onward with a sigh.” —Chambers's Edinburgh 

ournal. 





THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE. 


Fripay, Avaust 25. 

At half past twelve o'clock, M. Marrast, President, took the chair. 

The order of the day being the discassion on the report of the Commit- 
tee of Inquiry relative to the events of the 15th of May and the insurrec- 
tion of Juue, tho president invited the Assembly to be calm, and listen to 
the speakers without iuterrapting them 

M. Charras, the first speaker, suggested that it would be advisable, be- 
fore the discussion was opened, to hear the members who had any per- 
sonal explanations to give. 

The proposition, beiug put from the chair, was adinitted. 

A variety of explanations were then made, possessing little general in- 
terest, but occupying considerable time. 

M. Ledru Rolin afterwards ascended the tribune amidst the most pro- 
fount sileace. He would, he said, be as calin and moderate as possible, 
aud ifany expression should escape his lips in the heat of his extempore 
oration, he requested the Assembly to forgive him. Political inquiries 
had originated with the first revolution. After the events of the 5th and 
6th of October, 1789, which forced royalty to bow to popular omnipo- 





tence, an inquiry, instituted by order of the Natioual Assembly, had last- 
ed nearly an entire year. Mirabeau pulverized it in afew words, and the 
Assembly passed to the order of the day. After the 10th of August, the 
9th Thermidor, similar inquiries had taken place, and what results had 
they produced? He would not defend himself, for he was not on his 
trial. On the 15th of May and 24th of June he was at his post, and had 
done his duty, both in the Assembiy and at the Hotel de Ville. The 
committee had no right to bring him to an account for any of his acts, for 
his circulars and the appointment of the commissaries; if he had recom- 
mended in the circulars, that the choice of the agitators should fall on the 
Republicans of the veille, it was through consideration for certain men, 
whose opinions could not change in twenty four huurs. He remembered 
the declaration made by the chief of the Opposition, at the last sitting of 
the Chamber of Deputies, that if the Regency was not speeienen the ut- 
most anarchy must ensue. Tke commissaries he had named were all 
honourable men. He could not be answerable for the choice of the sub- 
commissaries, which was made by the commissaries. One of these, who 
had spent a portion of his life in the hulks, had been named not by him 
but by a man the Assembly honoured with their confidence, its former 
President, M. Buchez. His conduct as regarded foreign affairs had been 
likewise irreproachable. The expedition of Risquous Tout required 
some explanation. The partisans of the fallen dynasty were conspiring 
in Belgium. Three English ships of war were lying at the time in the 
Scheldt, ready to seize on Antwerp. A Belgian legion was formed, and 
he (M. Ledru Rollin) had done tor them what he had done for the Ger- 
mans and the Poles. When the column arrived on the Belgian frontier, 
the prefect of the north, apprehending some disorders, had sent muskets 
to arm the National Guards. Those arms were plundered by the Belgians, 
aud were not distributed to them. M. Ledru Rollin cast a retrospective 
glance on the conduct of the Opposition during the government of Louis 
Philippe, and contended that they had proved themselves incompetent to 
goveru the country. It wasthey who had indirectly contributed, by their 
imprudence, to overthrow the Monarchy. They eviuced no talent under 
that government ; could they be expecied to possess more under the Re- 
public? He considered them, nevertheless, to be sincere friends of their 
country; but they wanted courage, and when 200,000 men repaired io 
the reudezvous they had assigued to them on the Boulevards, on the 22d 
of February, they had not the manliness to place themselves at their 
head. The reactionists imagined that they would save the country by 
holding up the vain phantom of the République rouge, and by granting no- 
thing to the just exigencies of the people. Governments did not perish 
by timely concessions ; they perished by their resistance. The social 
theories put forward of late did not frighten him, for he knew that the 
whole country was unanimous in desiring a republic in the true sense of 
the word. In conclusion M. Ledra Rollin trusted that the Assembly 
would follow the example of the National Assembly of 1790, and throw 
a veil on the past for the sake of the liberty of the world, which was in- 
terested in the triumph of the French Republic. 

M. Louis Blanc.—Placed for some time under the falsest and most out- 
rageous accusations, it is with difficulty that I can maintain the calm- 
which self-respect imposes. There is one circumstance which particular- 
ly strikes me in this debate, aud that is, that the men who accuse us 
were avowed partizans of the monarchy and always combated the Re- 
public: whilst we who are accused, are, on thecontrary, Republicans, are 
the men who have shed our blood, who have sutfered for the Republic, 
who have fifty times risked our lives for it. The Republicans were made 
over by the late Governments to public execration—they were branded 
as meu of blood and the scaffold. But when they obtained power they 
proclaimed the abolition of the peualty of death for political offences ; 
they did not pronounce a single word of hatred, of vengeance, or of ill- 
will; they did not suspend a single journal, and they loudly proclaimed 
in the Government respect for the sacred principles which they had pre- 
viously defended. “Of what,” continued M. Louis Blanc, “amI ac- 
cused? Ofthe speeches I delivered? Then it is, in fact, a veritable 
procés de tendance. which is brought forward against me!” M. Louis Blanc 
then proceeded to examine the charges made agaiust him, and especially 
the idea of the creation of a Ministry of Labour and Progress. Qa the 
latter point he stated that it was with repugnance he had consented, on 
the representations of M. Arago, to accept the missionof the Luxembourg, 
aud he detailed under what circumstances the decree reducing the num- 
ber of working hours, was issued. He declared that his acts might be 
attacked, but that he would always defend the doctrines on which they 
were based. He next energetically denounced the principle of free com- 
petition, and presented an apology of socialism, explaining its objects and 
tendencies. [The murmurs of the Assembly interrupted this part of M. 
Louis Blanc’s discourse.] He afterwards proceeded to notice the facts 
set fourth in the report of the Committee of Investigation; and declared 
that all the speeches he had delivered at the Luxembourg had been pub- 
lished in the Moniteur. If the speech brought forward by the committee 
had not been reported like the others, it was because it was delivered on 
an occasion not connected with the meetings of the Luxembourg. The 
workmen, he said, had demanded his advice with respect to the elections, 
and it was on that occasion that he had delivered the speech in question, 
into which, in the warmth of improvisation, some expressions which per- 
haps were exaggerated, had slipped, and which he would certainly have 
struck out (as was done every day in speeches deliverad at the national 
tribune and reported in the Moniteur), it he had intended to have had it 
published in the official journal of the Republic. M. Louis Blanc then 
defended or excused the terms of the speech, and after proceeding for 
some time stated that he was extremely fatigued and requested the As- 
sembly to allow him a few moments’ repose. 

The sitting was accordingly suspended, and after some minutes the 
President announced that M. Louis Blanc, in consequence of his great 
fatigue, had requested that the sitting might not be resumed until half- 

ast 7. 
r This was agreed to, and the Assembly adjourned. 

The sittin Taving been resumed at 8 o’clock, 

M. Louis Blanc again ascended the tribune and continued his justifica- 
tion. He affirmed that he had strenuously exerted himself to prevent 
the manifestation of the 17th of March, and, when he perceived that it 
was unavoidable, he did everything in his power to prevail on the chiefs 
to act with calmness aud moderation. As respected the demonstration 
of the 16th of April, he protested that it was not contemplated to over- 
throw the Provisioual Government, which he considered the best Govern- 
ment of transition, being composed of heterogeneous elements; and that 
his most constant preoccupation had been that it should hold together 
until the opening of the National Assembly. Moreover, he never enter- 
tained the least intercourse with any club or any influential member of a 
club. He wished at no price to separate from his colleagues, and con- 
sidered their maintenance in power as the sole chance of salvation for the 
Republic. He did not believe that the masses of workmen assembled at 
the Champ de Mars ou the 16th of April, were animated with hostile de- 
signs, and was astonished tnat the Government of the Hotel de Ville 
should have treated them as enemies. With regard to the national work- 
shops, M. Louis Blanc declared that they not only had not been organized 
according to his principles, but that they were actually instituted against 
himself; and that the title of delegate of the Luxembourg was a title of 
exclusion from the natioual workhouses, in consequence of the spirit of 
rivalry that animated M. Emile Thomas towards the former president of 
the Government Committee of Labour. The passage of the report refer- 
ring to him was completely erroneous, for he never bad any direct or in- 
direct conuexion with the chiefs of the national workhouses. The club 
of those workhouses had been established by M. Emile Thomas, who 
was supposed to be under his influence, but who constantly combated his 
a on It was not either placed under the influence of the delegates 
of the Luxembourg. Those delegates could not, as stated, fill the posts 
of brigadiers of the national workhouses, for M. Emile Thomas had issued 
a notice prohibiting that the brigadiers should belong to any other cor- 
poration. Itis consequently notorious that, instead of a cordial under- 
standing, actual eumity existed between the delegates and brigadiers. M. 
Louis Blauc then explained his conduct on the 15th of May. The invio- 
lability of the representatives was necessary to enable them to fulfil their 
duties. One of his colleagues was twice on the point of being murdered, 
aud he wondered that the Committee of Inquiry had not thoaght proper 
to investigate such a fact. On the eve of the 15th of May a meeting was 
held at his house. The committee should have known that a number of 
representatives had assisted at it, and that its object was to secure the 
freedom of the deliberations of the Assembly. They were anxious toform 
a constitution committee, and one of their colleagues, M. Brives, was de- 
puted to that effect to the circle of the Rue des Pyramides. One of the 
instructing judges said that he had been met in the morning of the 15th 
of May proceeding in the direction of the Place de la Bastille. He re- 
paired from the Rue Taitbout, where he lived, to the café Veruon, in the 
Passage des Panoramas, with a cousin of his, and breakfasted, not pri 
vately, but in the coffee-room, where he conversed with one of the dele- 
gates of the departments. The instructing judge had refused to examine 
the witnesses he mentioned, because it was part of the system to leave 
everything in a state of uncertainty and obscurity. He thence walked to 
the National Assembly, and no sooner had M. Wolowski asceuded the 
tribune to defend the cause of Poland than the people entered the hall, 











Here M. Louis Blanc was interrupted by loud criesof “ Don’ 
the * people? eall thei the factioun.” . of“ Don’t call them 
. Louis Blanc then appealed to the testimony of the o 

house, who could state whether he took the least ao or poe me pe fn 
word that could induce a belief that he made common cause with the “ 
surrectiou. He had seen M. Barbés the day before, and said to hi ‘ 
“You are the chief of a club, and I would advise you to exort yourself 12 
prevent the people from committing any act of violence, for it would in- 
jure the Republic instead of serving it.’ Barbés was a man of heart who 
appreciated his suggestion, but may have been compelled b circum. 
stances to alter his mind on the following day. On the 14th he found him 
animated with the most pacific and lvyal sentiments, aud he affirmed it 
ou his honour and with more energy than he would for himself, as he was 
pirates the cause of another. M. Louis Blanc consented on the 15th to 
aarangue the people, when he obtained leave to do so from M. Buchez, 
the President. he Moniteur and other journals had published a 
correct report of his speech. Several sentences were sleesd in his 
mouth which were pronounced by M. Barbés, who had the manliness to 
claim their res ousibility. He was accused of having encouraged the 
people, under t re to invade the hall. Several res canis wit- 
nesses, he admitted, had certified it; but it was impossible that he could 
have held such language, which was so widely at variance with his ad. 
dress 10 minutes atterwards to the invaders of the Assembly. M. Louis 
Blanc next discussed the merits of the evidence adduced against him. 
Oue of the witnesses had been pointed out in the inquiry as an individu. 
al who would give any evidence that was required for money. He had 
mentioned several persons who could have counterbalanced his 
his deposition, and particular M. Lemansois, secretary geueral of the ques. 
ture, but neither M. Lemansois nor the others were examined. It was 
asserted that, having been forced out of the hall into the Salle des Confer- 

ences, he had been appointed member of the Provisional @ vernmeat. 

He appealed to the recollection of all the persons present. The confusion 
and noise were such that it was impossible to hear one word that was 
said. He attempted to escape by the gate opposite the bridge, but tiat 

passage was closed by the Garde Mobile. The crowd then conduoted 
aim through the garden of the Presidency to the esplanade of the Invalides, 
erying, “To the Hotel de Ville!” A cabriolet just passing by at the mo- 
ment his friends forced him and his brother iato it. M. Lemaigre, the 
owner of the cabriolet, said that he was most anxious to proceed to the 
Hotel de Ville in order to prevent the shedding of blood. He did not con- 
test the accuracy of his deposition, which was evidently intended to fa- 

vour his cause. Had he manifested the desire he supposed of reventing 
the shedding of blood, should he now disavow it? Nobody Aas how 
that scene would terminate. Was it not rational to go to the Hotel de 
Vilie to complete the work of pacification which he had commenced vain- 
ly in the Assembly? He did not require the cabriolet of M. Lemaigre to 
repair to the Hotel de Ville. He might have gone there in another car. 

riage or on foot, On being brought to the house of M. Arnaud, a friend 
of M. Lemaigre, in Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine, he could not find the 
flannel he wanted, and went to change at a bookseller’s, M. Victor Mas- 
son. On roe | the house of the latter he was reported to have gone to 
the Hotel de Ville, and acolonel of artill-ry even asserted that fe had 
seen him within the building. There was no truth in the assertion, and 
M. Marrast had delivered him a certificate stating that he had not present- 
ed himself at the Hotel de Ville, and that he had been deceived by a Na- 
tional Guard, whose name he did not recollect. One of the insurgents 
confined in the fort of Romainville had written to him to contest the vera. 
city of his calumuiator. In aprotest, signed by several National Guards, 
of the 6th legion, it was atated that Colonel Watrin had not entered the 
Hotel de Ville one of the first, and that he, on the contrary, remained a 
long time on the square. M. Forestier, colonel ot the legion, had signed 
that document. The evidence of M. Prevot, a National Guard, who ar- 
rested Barbés, confirmed it. M. Watrin had not entered the Hotel de 
Ville before orf og 5 o'clock, when M. Barbés was a prisoner. 

It was proved by M. Lemaigre and M. Arnaud that he (M. Louis Blanc) 
was in the apartment of the latter at half-past 4 o’clock. M. Masson de- 
clared that he remained in his house until half-past 5 o’clock, and it was 
at that same hour he was seen by M. Puget, deputy-commissioner of the 
Republic, on the Quai aux Fleurs. It was also asserted that he was then 
escorted by three armed men. Now, M. Redon, a cannoneer of National 
Guard, positively swore that he was one of those men who met him, but 
did net escort him. An auonymous letter, badly spelt, but written in a 
good hand and consequently feigned, was produced. Laubardemont 
said that he only required three lives in the handwriting of a man tohang 
him. The committee has gone further; it opposed to fim three lines in 
an unknown handwriting. The deposition of M. Trelat could not mili- 
tate against him. It was contradicted by that of M. Emile Thomas, who 
stated that he did not know him. M. Louis Blanc then returned to the 
natioual workshops and the 1,500 tailors of Cliehy, of whom only 10 had 
been arrested among the insurgents. M. Louis Blanc next gave an ac- 
count of his conduct during the insurrection of June. On the 23d he 
breakfasted at a coffee-house with M. Babaud Lariviére, and on his return 
home, at 11 o’clock, he was told by his porter that there were rassemblemens 
at the gate of St Denis. Thence he proceeded to the National Assem- 
bly, accompanied by a countryman of his, who deposed before the com: 
mittee that he had dissuaded all the individuals he met on the way from 
joining the insurrection. “ My defence is terminated,” concluded M. 
Louis Blanc. ‘ Nobody will believe that, after exciting an insurrection, 
I had the cowardice to fly at the hour of danger. A man guilty of euch 
an act would cover himself with infamy.” 

M. Caussidiére next ascended the tribune, carrying with him a mass of 

pers. 

M. Trelat asked leave to give a personal explanation. He said that, 
although he was opposed to the Commission of Inquiry, he was bound 
tu say that Louis Blanc, in his relations with the operatives, excited them 
more than he appeased them, and he inspired them with Spanish hatred 
more than with French fraternity. 

M. Louis Blanc replied that it was true he was born in Madrid, bat 
that his father and mother were both French. 

M. Caussidiére then commenced speaking at a quarter-past 10 o'clock. 
He said, “‘ Citizen representatives, befure | begin | ought to mention that 
the Constitutionnel of yesterday announced that the speech I am about to 
make was not composed by me.” 

A Member.—What consequence is it whether yourspeech is composed 
by you or M. Lingay 7? 

M. Caussidiéve.—“ Having been acquainted for 10 years with an intel- 
ligent man, I thought it my daty to obtain his assistance. The Constitw 
tionnel considers that extraordiuary. I trust that you will find in that 
which I am about to read a sufficient justitication, although the details are 
numerous. The attack has been long and minute. I must be long and 
minute in my defence. I must ask permission to read what I have to 
say.” (* Speak, speak.”) The orator then unfolded a voluminous man- 
uscript, which he began to read with great volubility. Several members re- 
quested him to read louder and more slowly. M. Caussidiére began by de- 
claring that during the entire time he filled the office of Prefect of Police, he 
regurded it as a dictatorship of common sense. He flattered himself 
that he had restored order in the midst of the gravest disturbance. He 
endeavoured to render the police a police of conciliation. “In my cir- 
cular,” said he, “ [ recommended all hackney coachmen to be civil to the 
2g wad oe , live in terms of fraternity with foreign coachmen.” (Roars 
of laughter. 

M. Caussididre.—If I am not permitted to justify myself on all the 
points on which I am attacked, I shall be compelled to demand a com- 
mission to take evidence. My mother and my sister are here, aud are 
respectfully waiting my defence. : ; 

The President.—I rise again to complain of this interruption. 

M. Caussidiére.—I held that language to the French coachmen, who 
wished to expel all foreigners. There were several quarrels. An atro- 
cious expression is attributed to me. I am made to say that all that 
would be necessary to burn all Paris would be a box of lucifer matches. 
Well, I organized an additional company of firemen in order to prevent 
fires. I proposed to the Government to increase the pay of the firemen, 
a matter always promised but never performed. At Nanterre | imprison- 
ed those who burned the stations and the bridges on the railroad. When, 
ou the 14th of May, I was informed of the movemeut for the fullowing 
day, | proposed to occupy the church of St. Roch with the Garde Mobile. 
General Duvivien refused, because he desired to receive orders trum the 
Government. I can again invoke the testimony of M. Lamartine. I wished 
to disarm the Montagnards because | had been informed that a conspi- 
racy had been formed amongst them to murder me. I remained 15 days 
in that pleasant position, (Laughter.) The affair of Lahodde is easily 
explained. He was attached to the Réforme under the late Government. 
Wuilst living in intimacy with us he denounced us. On the 14th of 
March he signed the coufession of his treachery, and we never saw him 


afterwards. M. Caussidiére next referred to his conduct on the 15th of 
May. He said, that although confined to his bed by the effect of an old 
wound, he had adopted ail the necessary precautions to place the Pre- 
fecture of Police in a state of pertect defence, and that if similar precau- 


tions had been adopted at the Hétel de Villeit would not have fallen iuto 
the power of the insurgents ; he added, that he had received the thanks 
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arie. a member of the Bxecative Government. He then pa 
pay ony ett of June, and “ as far asregards that cemangt — be. 
# it is not a functionary whose acts are attacked for efficiency, bu ait nA 
gen representative of the people who is accused of Foye mee ~~ 
the safety of the state. Ihave no longer to explain the ie he 
eJopted, but I have to multiply proofs in refutation of jateraptes calu > 
nies. 1 begin by a collective contradiction addressed to all those w . 
have declared positively that I took an active part In the reget er = 
Jane, 1848. This contradiction, given iu the presence of the assem y o 
the representatives of France, in the name of truth, in the name ot —_ 
our, iu the name of my devoteduess to the sacred cause of the republic, 
defies all quibbles, all hatreds, and every inquisition. Examine, and 
you will fiud nothing but falsehood at the bottom of all those ao, 
tions. I said, citizens, in a moment of excitement, that if I had been a 
conspirator—if | had been a leader, I would have been at the barricades 
and { would have died there. I have nothing more to say on that, and I 
wish that France, that Paris may not some day have to defend itself against 
attacks from another quarter. You would then see that I was not at the 
barricades of June, because I would be found in the ranks of those defend- 
the Republic. At another period such a solema denial on my part 
would have been sufficient ; but after the impression of the strange docu- 
ments which have been submitted to you—after the publicity given to 
them, it is not permitted to us to confine ourselves to contempt for calum. 
niators. It is necessary to refute word for word 60 many impostures. 
We rust unmask the authors ; we must submit their manceuvres to your 
disgust. We must, in fine, inspire, ifit be agree your Commission of 
Inquiry with disgust or with bitter regret for having accepted such tes 
timony. I am about to follow them both in the order in which the report 
resents them. M. Caussidiére then explained his having break fasted with 

. Desirabode, the governor of St. Cloud, but denied that he had held 
the conversation attributed to him on that occasion. 

M. Flocon rose to confirm the assertion of M. Caussididre—that he had 
been infamously calumniated. , F 

M. Caussidiére next adverted to the testimony of the police agents, 
Bozon and Rullet, who asserted that they had seen him between one and 
two o'clock on the 23d of June, near a barricade in the Rue St. Antoine. 
“T shall commence,” said M. Caussidiére, “ by establishing an lncoutest- 
able double abi. And what then shall remaia of the deposition of these 
two men? A double calumny. I did not quit the Barriére de | Etoile, 
where [ live with a friend, until half past 1 o’clock to proceed tu the As- 
sembly, where I arrived about 2 o'clock. The witnesses of my presence 
at home are seven, independently of the domestics, whose evidence would 
have been rejected. Other persons who called on me the same morning 
might prove that they saw me at home, and amongst others my uncle. 
You have, moreover, in the report the evidence of four persons who call- 
ed on me during the morning. Many persons came to my lodgings on 
that morning, and when I said that their votes referred to agricultural 
pursuits I was laughed at. I would desire to have the laughers on my 
side, for I have occupied myself seriously with such pursuits, and had it 
not been for that unlucky Commission of Inquiry I might, like others, 
supply my fund of feeble intelligence to the committee charged with the 
examination of these questions.........-.- We shall return to it at a later 

if—(movement in the Assembly ) The seven letters which I am 
about to lay before the Assembly are signed by honourable men, and con- 
tain most circumstantial details which could not be concocted for the oc- 
easion, and which coincide perfectly with each other. Such was the 
manner in which my time was employed from 8 o'clock in the morning 
antil half-past 1. At a quarter or half-past 1 o’clock I took a cabriolet, 
which conveyed me to the Assembly. Here I fiud, as witnesses of my 
resence amongst you, 39 colleagues, of whom twoare Ministers. Those 
9 representatives signed depositions which figure amongst the documents 
distributed to you in support of the report. All did not certainly see 
me during the three days; but I appeal, | demand, and I invoke the 
recollection of thoae who saw me here on Friday at 2 o’clock, and 
ov M. Duclerc, who has permitted me to question him on that 
subject.” 

. Duclerc.—That is perfectly trne. I saw Caussidiére enter by 
the lobby of the Salle des Conferences at 2 o’clock. My recollection 
is precise. I left the chamber at half-past 2 o'clock, and I proceeded to 
the Ministry of Finance. At 3 o’clock | rode on horseback. 

M. Caussidiére—“ Remark that at that hour I was said to have been in 
the Faubourg St. Antonie, which is a league distant from this. It would 
have been impossible for me to have crossed barricades, fur my knee was 
swollen, of which I can give proofs at this moment. A man whom you 
alb esteem, and who fills an hunourable mission iu the name of the Repub- 
lic, M. Anselme Petetin, has sent me from Hanover a letter, under date 
of the 9th of August, not less conclusive, and which contains proofs of 
undoubted accuracy. I add this letter to the evidence, quite spontaneous 
on his part, and which does honour to us both. Ic may be seen from this 
evidence what value is to be attached to the evidence of MM. Bozon avd 
Rollet, even under the patronage of their chief of police, M. Elouin.” 
M. Caussidiére concluded in the following terms :—‘“I defy anybody to 
prove that I was either the author or the instigator of the two move- 
ments. I would give my life to have prevented that which has occurred. 
I have but another word to say—‘ Vive la Republique.’ ” 

At half-past 12 0’clock, when M. Canssidiére had descended from the 
tribune, the President announced that he had just received a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General of the Republic. The most profound si- 
fence ensued, and the President read a requisitory, by which the Attor- 
ney-General called on the Assembly to authorize proceedings to be 
instituted against Messrs. Louis Blanc and Caussidiére, charged with 
being the authors or accomplices of the attempt on the 15th of May, 
-— against Caussidiére, for participation in the attempt of the 23d 

aue. 

A lively agitation was excited by this communication, 

M. Laurent de l’Ardéche ascended the tribune, and said, that the As- 
— should terminate the pending debate on the inquiry, which was 

entirely political, before it examined the judicial question. 

M. Bac observed that the present demand for authorization to prose- 
cute was to be expected, as the journals had been speaking for some time 
back against the Republicans of the vieille. He complained of the manner 
in which the dewand had been made—so late at night, and in a Chamber 
worn out with fatigue. He then entered into an examination of the 
charges alleged against M. Louis Blanc and M. Caussidiére, and came to 
the conclusion that there was no good reason to proceed against them. He 
designated the present course of proceedings a coup de thédtre 

General Cavaignac declared that, in the opinion of the Government, the 
Assembly having all the documents under its eyes could pronounce on 
the requisitory as well as on the report, and that it was indispensable 
the question should be settled that night. 

Some members of the Left having moved that the Assembly should ad- 
jeurn to the following day, the proposition was rejected by an immense 
majority. 

M. Lagrange next condemned the manner in which the committee had 
falfilled the duties imposed upon it. Instead of delivering up to justice 
men who were truly guilty it punished the Republicans. 

M. Ledru Rollin asked to say a few words on the mode of putting the 

uestion. Did the Assembly mean to pronounce on the judicial inquiry, 

ore closing the discussion on the pelitioal inquiry? Now, it was im- 

possible to clea the latter, for the honour of the members of the com- 
mittee wasat stake. Several important documents had not been printed 
and it was impossible to close the debate until it was known why those 
documents had not been published. 

M. de Larcy, member of the committee, replied that the honour of the 
committee was not atstake, because a Legitimist proclamation, which had 
not been submitted to it, was not to be found among the documents. 

A Member here observed that a Colonel of Gendarmerie had arrested a 
man, the bearer of a Legitimist proclamation, which had been communi- 
cated to the competent authorities, That individual declared that he had 
fought at the barricades of Henry V. The document was in the hands 
ot the Prefect of Police, and should have been placed before the com- 
mittee. 

General Cavaignac next rose and said—* I beg permission from the 
Chamber to return to a tormer incident. One of the members has spoken 
of a long prepared coup de thédtre. It is important to explain the situation. 
Whilst the inquiry was proceeding the Government was not wanting in 
its daty, and the judicial inquiry continued all the while. The demand 
we have just addressed you is not the result of the political inquiry, but 
of the judicial inquiry. (Profound sensation.) The Government was aux- 
ious that the discussion should come ou and termiuate promptly. We 





did not and could not desire that this application for leave to prosecnte 
two members of the Assembly shou!d be the subject of anew discussion. 
The Goverumentonly interfered after the political debate. If we allowed 
a new debate to take place in a few days we should be wanting inall our 
duties. We consider the Assembly perfectly competent to pronounce iu 
both cases on the same day. I protestaguinst all idea of juggling aud coup 


de théatre. We perform our duty, and tind little pleasure in it.” 
M. Louis Blanc next asked that the political and judiciary facts be dis- 
cussed tugether. The Assembly had alread rejected such a demand as 


A Voice.—But if they are fresh charges? 

M. Louis Blanc.—There is not an honest man in the country who does 
not, in his conscience, proclaim me innocent. (* Oh, oh,” and laughter.) 
What it is wished to strike in me is not a guilty man but a political oppo- 
neut, 

M. Corne, the Procureur-General, said, that three things had gone on 
concurrently to enlighten the law officers—the jadicial instruction on 
affairs of May 15; the military instruction on the insurrection of June; 
and the judicial investigation on the same. Therefore, the facts were 
wellkuown. M. Louis Blane ought to bear in mind that since the last 
demand for authorization new facts had come to light. 

M. Louis Blanc again protested against the course adopted. 

The President of the Council.—We certainly wish to have a prompt eo- 
lution of this matter; but the solution which we demand we by no 
means impose on the Assembly. We declare that we think this demand 
necessary. We do not say when we formed this opinion; but this we 
can declare, that for several days the documents on which it is founded 
have been in our hands. We do not wish to influence the Assembly in 
any way; we merely wish to state the case. (Hear, hear.) 

M. Faded declared that the committee had, in his opinion, failed alto- 
gether in its mission, having sought for particular causes, and carefully 
avoided the general and true ones. 

M. Dupin wished to place the question clearly before the Assembly. 
It was necessary altogether to separate the political from the judicial 
question in the matter. The Assembly had no power whatever to de- 
cide the judicial question; all it could do was to decide whether two of 
its members should be stripped of their Parliamentary privilege in order 
to be handed over to the law officers of the Government. The Assembly 
had nothing whatever further to do, so that all that was said about judg- 
ing and condemning the members alluded to was nothing but mere words. 
The Assembly would, therefore, first have to place aside the political 
question altogether. Next it could not separate the affair of May 15 from 
that of June, as they went together. (Cries of ‘No, no,” “ Yes, yes.” 

Let them remember the disjunction act, and how unpopular it had been. 
He woald now, therefore, formally propose to set aside the political part 
of the question. 

The President.—I now put to the vote the question to set aside the po 
litical part as proposed. en 

M. Flocon.—I propose the order of the day on the whole report (great 
confusion) without distinotion as to the parts composing it. (Renewed 
confusion. ) 

The Minister of Justice wished to observe that in the affair of May 15 
the persons implicated will be brought before the ordinary courts of law, 
but that they who were accused of participating in the insurrection 
would besent before the court martial. (Great agitation.) 

The President.—I now propose the pure and simple order of the day 
on the report, which will close the discussion—it being understood that 
the report dues not alfect the demand for the authorization. (Great 
noise. 

This was carried by au immense majority. 

The President.—The subject now under discussion is the demand of 
authorization. 

The Minister of Justice.—From the motive just expressed by the Pre- 
sident I have to call for adiscussion on the subject forthwith d’ur, 

Mr. Bac proposed that the demand should be sent in the way 
to the bureauz. The Assembly ought to have time to study the new 
1 seme The matter had not been sufficiently studied. (“ Oh! 
o ge 

The President.—A division has been called for on the question of ur- 
gency. (Murmurs.) 

Great agitation was manifested whilst the vote was going on, and 
whilst the secretaries were reckoning the bulletins the members collected 
In groups on the floor, conversing a gesticulating with great energy. It 
was now broad daylight and the appearance of the Chamber, with the 
dying lights in the lustres, the worn look of the ladies in the galleries, 
(which continued crowded to the close), and the feverish agitation of the 
house, presented a strange and unpleasant spectacle. 

The following was the result of the division :— 


For the demand of urgency.........--....--- 493. 
Ageing. 1b, .d000 coer escccs cece cees coewsoces 292. 
Majority .... .- cece se cccecocc cece cece 201. 
(Sensation. 


The President.—In consequence the discussion is to take place forth- 
with. 

The moment the urgency was declared M. Louis Blanc and M. Caus- 
sidiére left the Chamber. 

The Presideut.—A formal division has been applied for on the demand 
for authorization of prosecation in the case of M. Louis Blanc for the affair 
of May 15 only. 

The following was the result ; 


For granting the authorization.......--.-.--. 504. 
ABBE IT... occ ccc wws ceccce sccceses ce ces 252. 
Majority .... 202. seccesscocescooscess 252. 


The Presiden*.—In consequence the Assembly accords the authoriza- 
tion to take judicial proceedings against M. Louis Blanc for the affair of 
May 15. The discussion now open: onthe case of M. Caussidiére for the 
same event. 

M. Flocon expressed his regret at seeing such a determination come 
against a man who was a friend of his—who had fought in February to 
found the Republic, and who had shared in the responsibility ot the Pro- 
visional Government. Then, referring to the case of M. Caussidiére, he 
observed that he had been already punished for the affair of May 15, 
having been deprived of his situation of Prefect of Police. (Marks of 
denial. A Voice—* He was obliged to give it up for bad conduct !”) He 
would demand, was it fair to now again visit him even more severely for 
the same matter? As to the affair of June 23, the Assembly must not 
forget that if the anthorization to prosecute were granted for that event 
it would be to send him before the Council of War. He felt convinced 
that if such a result could have been foreseen before the present discus- 
sion had begun, the matter would never for a moment have been permit- 
ted to go so far. He then went through the circumstances connected 
with Caussidiére’s conduct in June, and declared that it was impossible 
to find anything in them to criminate him. The hon. representative then 
touched on the circumstances of M. Caussidiére’s family; spoke of his 
brother, killed for the Republic; aad, allading to his aged father, remark- 
ed that the old man would indeed have been happy had he, after behold- 
ing _ glorious revolution of February, at ounce yielded up his last 

reath. 

M. Mathieu (de la Dréme) also adverted to some circumstances of the 
period, and expressed his belief’ that M. Caussidiére had not been impli- 
cated in the insurrection. He referred, amongst other things, to the fact 
that M. Caussidiére had accompanied him ae others to General Cavaig- 
nac with a view to enter into some conditions with the insurgents. 

The President of the Council said that in truth he remembered that 
five or six representatives, amongst whom was M. Caussidiére, had 
called on him and spoke about treating. He refused, the matter having 
become so grave that it was absolutely necessary to master it completely. 
[t was agreed, however, to issue a proclamation, which the members 
could undertake to have distributed amongst the insurgents. 

M. James de Montray declared that he had accompanied M. Caussidiére 
and the other representatives to General Cavaignac’s house, and there the 
proclamation was agreed to, which not a little contributed to discourage 
the insurgent party. 

M. Beune spoke to the same effect. 

The President.—The Assembly will now vote on the question for 
ae a judicial pursuit against M. Caussidiére, for the affair of 
May 15. 

The following was the result of the division :— 


Wee the MUNDOTISOIIOR. « o «000 05 s5 cenessndadcecesus 477 
BAGRINRE IE... os pec cer concce sccces sees cwcesc sees 268 
Majority....2-cccccccecccosescccce 209 


The President.—In consequence, the authorization is recorded. The 
Assembly will now vote on the question of granting the authorization to 
ullow proceedings to be instituted against M. Caussidiére for being impli- 
cated in the insurrection of June, which will have the effect of delivering 
him over to the Council of War. (Great outcry; cries of ‘“ No, no;” 
“Yes, yes.” 


The following was the result of the division :—- 
Por the anihorization. ..0c0. si FWees ceccwccccces 370 
Per Terrreeer ey ee eee 458 
Majority against it.................. 88 
The President.—In consequence, the authorization relative to the in- 
sarrection of June is not accorded against the citizen Caussidiére. 


The Assombly then rose at6 o’clock in the morning 





respected himself, and could not now come back on its decision, 


, adjourning to 
the Monday following. diate 4 





TUE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1848. 














The United States, American Steamer of the 2d inst., from Havre and 
Southampton, has not yet arrived, and some uneasiness is felt in conse- 
quence. We had hoped that the Acadia, Cunard Steamer of the 9th, 


would have brought us a week's later intelligence, but we do not yet. 
hear of her arrival at Boston. 





Tue Sterna Mavre Movement.—it might appear uncourteous not 
to notice an article touching ourselves in the New Orleans Weekly Delia 
of the 11th inst., though the time thot necessarily elapses between re) 
plies aud rejoinders may reuder controversy between such distant com: 
temporariee somewhat flat. The incongruous paragraphs of this artiole | 
are so curiously linked together, that we give it entire—omitting only). 
some coarse pleasautry upon the threadbare topic of British conquests in 
India. 
“The New York Aldon, the British paper published in New York, takes the 
Delta to task for its blinking at the Sierra Madre expedition. 
* * * * * . 
“ But the Albion frankly admits that its chief objection to the Sierra Madre move- 
ment springs from its devotion to the Law of Nations—a continued violation of 
which, it fears, will lead to a conflict between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. It apprehends that an expedition may be attempted against Canada. When 
the people of Canada rise en masse—drive away their puling English Go-, 
vernor—achieve their own independence—convince even the Home Government. 
of the folly of retaining them any longer—and ask for the —— of the United 
States—there will be some similarity in her case to that of the Sierra Madre coum 
try, which is now crying so loudly forthe aid and protection of our people and 
Government. We do not advocate schemes of invasion and conquest. But we 
believe that a people who are striving to secure for themselves the blessings of 
Liberty and Republicanism, are entitled to the sympathy, and—where it can be 
rendered without a violation of treaty compacts—to the cordial aid and co-opera- 
tion of their brethren and neighbours. 

“ We never sanctioned any violation of the treaty stipulations with Moxinn, in 
our support of the Sierra Madre movement. The Journal of Commerce had 
better reserve the epithets of “rascally,” “ swindling,’ etc., for some of 
numerous and fi schemes of fraud of which it is the daily witness one 


=, in the great American Babylon, All that has been done—all that ‘ 
e—in furtherance of the noble design of building up a new and great Repub- 

lic onthe ather side of the Rin Grande, is the poscoable i and colo- | 
nization of citizens from this country, who seek to better their fortunes by . 
settling in this new and beautiful country—just as hundreds of persons are © 


weekly lea New York, in order to avail themselves of the superior advan- 
es of New Srteene as a place of business. P 
s there any violation of the Treaty, the Laws of Nations, or of natural rights, in 
all this ? ull the Albion, Joureal of Commerce, or New Orleans Bulletin, 
favour us with a reply to this question ?” 


In the first place, there was no taking to task in the matter; and so 
far from accnsing the Delta of blinking the question, we stated in the AL 


it “has bold!y thrown off the mask, and avows and defends this projected milé- 
‘ary colonization." There certainly was no blinking in the Delta's first 
article, though there be some signs of it in the above. 

Iu the second paragraph, despite the thin veil of qualified terms and 


to the cordial cob peration of its brethren and neighbours.” This we take 
to be the plain English of it; for we hold ourselves justified in throwing 
overboard the interpolation, “ where it can be rendered without a violation 
of treaty compacts." For the Delta to attach any force to this reservation 
and then ask its final question, is tantamount to saying, “Can there be a 
violation of a treaty where there is no violation of a treaty ?’’ Into such 
an absurdity the Dedéa is not likely to fall. 

It may safely be left to the Journal of Commerce to defend the moral 
reputation of the “ great American Babylon” assailed in the Delta's third 
paragraph. New Orleans versus New York on a charge of swindling and 
rascality would be a “ mighty pretty quarrel.’’ Finally, we will answer 
plainly the plain, final question of the Delta, “Is there any vivlation of 
the Treaty, the Laws of Nations, or of na‘ural rights in all this?” If the 
“ali thés’’ mean military colonization, as hinted in the Delta's second para- 
graph, we say Yas. If it mean peaceable emigration, which the third 
would fain have us believe, we unhesitatingly say No. 

So far as Canada is concerned, we have ouly to observe, that if these 
ardent sympathizers aud knight-errauts of Republicanism wait until the 
condition of Cauada resemble that of the Sierra Madre country, the 
preseut generation will be spared the trouble of watching and recording 
their movements. 





Six weeks since we called the attention of our readers to certain nego- 
tiations between the Colonial Office and the Hudson's Bay Company, for 
the transfer of Vancouver's [sland from the British people to that Corpor- 
ate Body. To-day we publish a biting article on the same subjéct ex- 
tracted from one of the cleverest of the London weeklies, which article, 
we observe, has been copied into one or two of the journals of this City, 
and has drawn from them some pertinent remarks on the miserable, med- 
dling policy of the Home Authorities in Downing street in their adminis- 
tration of Colonial Affuirs. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the readers of the Albion of the de 
nuuciations of the Colonial Office which have appeared in its columns, 
when occasion seemed to demand it. Sir James Stephen, the ame damnée 
of the colonies, is tolerably well known to them; and we regret to find 
the fatal blight of his influence transferred from his former official bureau 
to the Chamber of the Privy Council. It remains to be seen whether the 
Goverument will venture on consummating this remarkable grant, after 
the exposure and the protest both in and out of Parliament. The determi. 
nation probably depends on the real motives which have influenced Lord 
Grey, and which, 8o far, are carefully kept in the back-ground. It may 
be patriotic in his Lordship to prefer British beavers and martens to 
American squatters, but it is scarcely in accordance with the boasted 
civilization of the age. 





In place of our usual Parliamentary extract, we make room to-day fora 
lengthened report of the remarkable debate that took piace in the French 
National Assembly on the 25th and 26th alt. It will be read with inter 
est, though the dénowement was rendered uull and void by the culpable 
negligence of the Government in allowing Louis Blanc and Caussidiére 
to escape. 





Kingston papers of the 28th ult., have been received, and bring inte lli- 
gence from Jamaica, of an unsatisfactory character. Difficulties have oc- 
curred in the collection of taxes from the free Blacks of the Parish of St. 
Mary’s, and the police force in very inadequate numbers having interfer- 
ed, it has been resisted, and driven back with one of its memb ers danger- 
ously wounded. Assistance civil and military had been despatched from 
Spanish Town and other quarters, and any rioting wiil assuredly be put 
down; but with all their load of trouble upon them, the smallest addi- 
t onal grievance in the West India Islands is matter for sincere commisera- 





tion. 

The Judge of the United States District Court of Kentucky, at the suit 
of Professor Morse and his associates, has issued an injunction restra‘ ning 
Mr. O'Reilly from working through Kentucky his rival Magnetic Tele. 
graph. The Judge was satisfied that Mr. O'Reilly infringed upen the 
patent taken out by Professor Morse; but the question will be carried 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States at Washington, and there 








argued by the first legal talent of the country. The main point at issue 





Lion of August 26 asa matter of fact (and the Delta cannot deny it,) that. , 


supposed contingencies, we find the Delta reiterating that the Sierra . 
Madre Country has thrown off its allegiance to Mexico, and ‘‘ is entitled . 


















is, to what extent a newly discovered principle may be patented by the 
inventor of a process that renders it of practical atility. The inventor's 
machinery may, of course, be protected from use or imitation; but the 
question has been considered, and will be still further argued, on a much 
broader basis. 

In the meantime we notice the shipment by Mr. O'Reilly's agents of 
one hundred and seventy miles of wire from Cincinnati for Vicksburgh, des- 
tined fur the intended line between New Orleans and Louisville. We 
observe also an address from Mr. O'Reilly published in the Lowisville 
Courier of the 17th inst., annoancing his intention to complete this line, 
and to apply on it some new and ingenious American inventions, 80 that 
it may be kept in steady operation, notwithstanding the result of this ap- 
peal to the Law Courts of Kentucky. 


Since our last publication, Mr. Clay has in the most nnqualified manner 
repadiated the use of his name as a candidate for the Presidential chair. 
Mr: Van Buren still heads a party who have hoisted his flag; but we think 
the signs of the times indicate that the election contest will be narrowed 
down to a trial of strength between the Whig and Democratic parties, 
and that as the day of battle draws on, minor difficulties will be patched 
up or lost sight of. Up to this time, the excitement, as we noticed last 
week, scarcely equals that on the two last occasions. 





A case of Asiatic chelera is reported to have taken place at St. Louis, 
and the information is going the round of the press. Although it is not 
unreasonable to expect this visitation amongst us, yet the occurrence of 
an isolated case is no proof whatever of the epidemic having actually ap- 
peared. Similar cases have been announced, summer after summer, in 
varivus places, both before and since the appearance of the dreaded 
disease on this continent. 





A letter from California in another column announces the startling fact 
that in that region an unheard-of abundance of gold has been discovered, 
and that the time and energies of the hardy settlers are devoted to the 
search for the precious metal. Should there be no exaggeration in the 
report it might or might not be matter of congratulation; but, with the 
ordinary tendency to enhance the magnitude and importance cf such a 
discovery, the change of industrious pursuits into the maddening excite- 
ment of gambling speculations is indeed sincerely to be regretted. 





A noyel species of entertainment is about to be given in this city. 
Capt. Fatio proposes to deliver a series of lectures on Naval Life and its 
attendant incidents, to be accompanied with illustrative descriptions from 
poets of celebrity, and enlivened by the singing of some of Dibdin’s 
choicest sea songs. Thé last portion of the entertainment will be en- 
trasted to Mr. Hatton, whose merits as a vocalist we noticed at length 
last week. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MontREAL, 19th September, 1848. 

I did not address you last week, simply because I had nothing to 
communicate. From Dan to Beersheba, that is to say, from Gaspé to 
Band wich, all was barren of news. 

The last official Gazette contains the appointment of Mr. Sullivan to 
the vacant seat on the Upper Canada Bench ; Mr. Leslie, the President of 
the Council, takes Mr. Sullivan's place as Secretary of the Province ; aud 
Mr. W.Hamilton Merritt, M. P. P. for is the new President of the 
Council. These appoiutments are unobjectionable, and the latter espe- 
cially will give general satisfaction. Mr. Merritt is to Canada what De 
Witt Clinton was to the State of New York, the chief object of his pub- 
lic life having been the improvement of our Inland Navigation. Indeed, it 
is to his untiring energy and perseverance that we are chiefly indebted 
for the present state of our canals, which are, certainly, not surpassed by 
any in the world. Mr. Leslie isa merchaut of long stauding in Moutreal, 
and is considered a great man of business. He has been long in Parlia- 
ment as the represeutative of the County of Vaucheres; has always sup- 
ported the party now in power; but has never, as far as 1 am aware. 
“ electrified the house” by his eloquence, being one of those rare animals 
on this continent, u Silent Member. This, however, in my estimation at 
least, is no great loss, as we have a sufficient number of Cicero's in the 
worshipful body alluded to, to supply a dozen modern Republics. 

With such men as Chief Justice Robinson, Mr. Draper, and Mr. Salli 
van, Upper Canada is now rich in Judges; and so far, the retirement of 
the second and last of the three has tended to the good of that section 
of the Province. 

The recent changes in the cabinet will nut of course lessen the multi- 
tude of Councillors from whom his Excellency, following the example ot 
Solomon, seeks wisdom. Nay, I fear that this evil will not be abated. 
until the people visit their delinquent lords and masters with the fate of 
the Priests of Baal, and fur the same reason, too—namely, for devouring 
the fuod prepared for the god; not—the Saints shield me from such sin ! 
nut—that I would insinuate any comparison vetween Responsible Go- 
vernment and a false god or idol. 

Business being dull, and ordinary amusements there being none, Hor- 
ticultural and Agricultaral Shows claim the public attention, Last week, 
the exhibicion of the Montreal Horticultural Society was held in the fiue 
—. of one of oar wealthy citizens, Mr. Johu Torrance, aud the fruits, 

jowers and vegetables, reflect great honour on the taste and industry of 
our professioual aud amateur Horticulturists. The Governor Geueral, 
who tikes great interest in these matters, was present with Lady Elgin 
aud his suite, ae were all the fashionables and uufashiouables of the city 
and neighbourhood. To-day the Montreal County Agricultural Society’s 
Show takes place here ; and throughout the week most of the counties iu 
this district will hold theirs. These exhibitions, though only a few years 
in existence, have already done much good, and proinise to do more. 
They are maintained Sertly by a grant from the Legislature, and partly 
by a subscription by the members, and I believe there is not now a coun- 
ty in the Province without one. To the Freuch Canadians they have been 
of incalculable benefit by stimulativg them to rivalry in the improvement 
of their farms and their mode of cultivation, which is probably the 
least advanced on the North American Cont.nent, with afew eminent ex- 
ceptions amongst tnem, which are chietly owing to the societies in ques- 
tion. I am glad to see the conductors of the Franco-Canadian press with 
one voice exhorting their countrymen to persevere in the good work of 
physical aud moral improvement. 

The Temperance reform has lately made an immense progress among 
our French population. Several years ago, Lower Canada was visited by 
the Bishop of Nancy in France, who may be said to have commenced 
this movement; but the Father Matthew of Canada is the Rev. Mr. Chi- 
niquy, a Roman Catholic priest, whose success, especially of late, has been 
extraordinary. Whole Parishes have been induced by him to take the 
Temperance Pledge, and unless a reaction tak s place, the power of 
King Alcohol has received a deadly blow in French Lower Canada. 

It is suid that a request has been made to the Provincial Government to 
allow au American built vessel to pass through our canals and waters to 
the ocean with a cargo of American produce laden in an American port, 
and that it is the intention of our Executive to grant the required per- 
mission, This will be cutting the Gordian Knot of the Navigation Laws; 
and I should like to know which of the Ministers is to take the responsi- 
bility of acting Alexander on this occasion. There was an Imperial Act 
passed in 1822 which gave cousiderable power to the Governor in Coun- 
cil with respect to the opening of the St. Lawrence to the American ship- 
ping aud commerce; bat | have not time at present to look into its pro- 
Visious or see if itis st ll in furce, so | cannot say whether our Miuisters 
are relying on it in this matter, but it is not unlikely they are. 

An Upper Canada paper notices an enterprise which is a novelty in this 
country, whatever it may be elsewhere. A short time ago the town of 
Corowall was visited by a large and commodious barge trom Montreal, 
having a complete mammoth establishment aud an assortment of goods of 
every description, which are to be sold in every town and village on the 
upward route. Necessity is the mother of Invention ; aud it is probable 
that the Montreal firm who set this new trade agoiug would never have 
thought of it, were it not for the hard times. 

The Fall ships are coming in slowly, aud the Immigration during the 
rest of the season will be quite incousiderable in consequence of the 
heavy tax on Immigrants imposed by an act passed in the last Session of 
the Provincial Parliament. 

The Produce market has been in what is termed a feverish state, since 
the arrival of the news of the failure of the Potato crop in the United 








Kingdom, and the danger of a short harvest generally; but it is believed 
that the higher prices will not be long maintained, and that the rise here 
and at home is more the effect of panic than arising from any real danger 
of famine. 

I doubt if the harvest here will be so heavy as was expected. The 
Potato crop is in many, indeed most places, a total loss, and the rust has 
done much damage to the whea. In both cases the disease has shown 
itself in a manner that has greatly puzzled our agricultural philosophers 
and wiseacree. It hae attacked one field and left the neighbouring lands 
scatheless ; it has destroyed the whole of the potatoes in ove ridge while 
the next ridge is without speck or injury; and has been guilty of other 
fantastic tricks of a similar character, too numerous to mentiun. But on 
the whole, we have good reason to be thankful, for whatever evils we 
suffer from, we shall not want food. P. P. 


pRusic. 


Mosicat Novectiss in Exrpectation.—A few mouths since we candid- 
ly confess that we prognosticated a great musical season ahead, because 
we felt sure that the mach to be lamented disturbances in Europe would 
naturally induce many first rate artisis to visit our peaceful and prosper- 
ous shores. What the next few weeks may produce who shall tell ? but 
at present we ara bound to say that there is very little appearance of any 
thing particularly great coming forth in the ensuing months. 

We had fond visious of Grisi, Alboni, Mario, Lablache, Pleyel, Prudent, 
and perhaps Listz, but their forms have dwindled away, as the probabili- 
ty of their advent diminished, and we are tain to be content with the 
“fod the Gods provide,” and strive to feel grateful for the little which is 
vouchsafed to us. 

Last season was bad enough in every sense of the word. We had to 
be sure a few tolerable concerts, and the Philharmonic Society, which is 
@ sort of oasis,a green spot in our arid Musical Desert; but all the ad- 
mirable concerts of the resident professors have ceased, for the public, 
with little credit to their taste, and less to their good feeling, will uot 
condescend to attend the concert of a resident artist! And yet at these con- 
certs, the musical appetite could alone obtain wholesome aud pure mental 
food ; and artists of higher education, and greater merit in every musical 


sense than the recently imported article, are deserted at the command of 


that wrong-headed, idiotic monster, Fashion. And what replaced these 
fine concerts? A number of much be-putfed, but miserable Italian con- 
certs, at which but half of the performers announced appeared, while in 
some instances half of the advertised programme would be omitted with- 
outapology. Weshould never have grumbled at that last outrage upon 
public faith, save from a sense of duty to our readers, for the programme 
was generally composed of such wretchedly trashy stuff that had the 
whole of it been omitted we should have been sincerely thauktul. 

Why the European public endure such music is easily accounted for 
there the great and glorious artists who sing redeem by their wonderful 
singing the trashy music from utter worthlessness. But why our public 
should run after such music is a problem only to be silved by the 
word Fashion, for it is a notorious fact that the performances are always 
not only bad but positively slovenly. We have heard a great dea! about 
* there’s a good time comiug,” but we can only say that it’s a long time 
coming, for as far as we can see, the taste for music is retrograding in- 
stead of advancing. 

It has always been considered a good joke to laugh at the English mu- 
sical taste; how far we have aright to laugh might be ascertained by 
comparing our concerts with a fuir proportion of those given in London 
the year through. Here the cause of good music is dependent upon one 
Society, the Philharmonic; there a score of fine societies offer weekly the 
great works of great masters, while the professional concerts teem with 
the best specimens of the highest class of vocal aud iustramental 
music. 

It is an undoubted fact that music is not taking a true course with us. 
We see all that is frivolous followed and exalted, while that which 
would refine and elevate the taste is shunned and despised. 

We can only hope, in the absence of some more legitimate movement, 
that Fashion with its accustomed ficklevess may by accident lead its vo- 
taries into the right path, and scorniug folly for a time, for a time produce 
wisdom. 

We are promised Italian Opera shortly, upon a grand scale, but we 
can hope but little from such promises. We are not in the secrets of the 
management, but from what has publicly transpired, we learn that this 
new grand enterprise, is but the collecting together of the materials of 
the previous Opera company. An addition of some importance his cer- 
tainly been made in the engagement of M. Maretzek as conductor aud di- 
rector, who has been for two years assistaut director with Mr. Balfe at the 
Italian Opera House, in London. He is apparently a gentleman of 
excellent knowledge, firm, decided and well experienced. Under his 
direction we may expect great perfection in the departments of the Band 
aud Chorus, but he cannot make a Grisi, or a Mario, or a Lablache, out of 
the materials which form the company. 

The expenses per night are said to be enormous. What novelty is there 
ia Truffi, Pico, Benedetti, Rosi, Debrenil, or Arnoldi, to attract such im- 
mense audiences as will meet such expeuses ! 

We would not willingly throw any obstacles in the way of an enter- 
prise calculated to benefit musicand musicians, but in coutemplating the 
scheme, we do nut see any h>pe of its probable permaneuce. We tear 
that another failure may dissipate, for years, all hopes of a permanent 
Operatic establishment in this city. 





Monster Concerrtor M. Strakoscu.—This concert, which is to come 
off on the 2uad of October at the Tabernacle, is exciting great curiosity 
and much attention in all the musical circles of this city. 

It is not merely the great array of names as vocalists, nor the great ar- 
tist, Strakosck himself, which the people are curious about, but this con- 
cert is tu be a sort of test of the strength of the New Opera Company, 
Principals, Chorus, and Band. 

The new Conductor, Max Maretzek, will also appear for the first time 
in this country as director. We shall be able to judge of his calibre, and 
his capacities as a composer, of which report speaks very highly, will 
also be tested, as we understand two of his imagisative overtures are to 
be performed npon this occasion. 

The unique and inimitable S:rakosch will perform several times, and 
among his pieces chosen, Weber's Concert Stick, and Strakosch’s new 
duett for two pianos with Mr. H. C. Timm, will prove of the highest 
interest. 

All things considered we cannot be surprised that such very general ex- 
citement should exist respecting this concert, for there are many striking- 
ly attractive features in its scheme, aud there is a stroug prospective inter- 
est in its results with which the public is intimately connected. 

We shall publish the programme in our next, and request our musical 
friends to keep Monday evening, 2udof October, free from a!l other en- 
gagements. 


Dvawma. 


Park Tueatre-—Mr Hamblin has fully redeemed his pledge, by the 
production on Monday night of the ballet of Esmeralda, put apon the 
stage ina style hitherto unseen in New York. Ina so doing he has been 
aided by the Monplaisir troupe, already great favourites in this city, and 
by their success in getting up this present piece now stamped as thorough 
artists, 





Our readers are, without doubt, familiar with Victor Hugo's Notre Dame 
de Paris, the most pictures ye and striking novel of the modern Roman- 
tic school. The plot, therefore, requires no explanation, and it is almost 
superfluous to add that it is a inost excellent vehicle for scenic display. 
We deem it a great advantage that spectators should be acquainted ~ 
forehand with the plot of a ballet, for the nymphs and swaius therein en- 
gaged seldom contrive to throw much light upou the subject—the former 
too busy ip caressing their own pretty dimpled chins, and the latter anx. 
iously feeling whether their razors have done proper duty. But how 
should it be otherwise? If acting a written part well be an achievement 
exceedingly rare, how can we expect much expression in the dumb show 
of those whose profession it is to cultivate their heels rather than their 
heads? We must, however, do Madame M mplaisir the justice'to sa 
that she threw much spirit iuto her performance of the part of Esmeralda, 
evincing more pantomimic talent than we were inclined to give her credit 
for. Monsieur Mouplaisir also ably filled the part of Gringoire, the poet. 
The other characters were respectably cast, the least perfect being the Goat 
who was evidently suffering under a nervous affection, common enough 
with débutantes. 

An unusually numerous corp: dz ballet, some good tableaux, and am vat 
creditable atteution to the costume of the period represented, render Es- 
meralda a very attractive spectacle. The groupings and movements in the 
second act are especially worthy of all commendation. 

We have repeatedly expressed our admiration of the dancing of Ma- 
dame Mouplaisir. For boldness and neatness combined, for precision and 
aplomb) it can scarcely be surpassed. [a her hands (feet we should rather 
siy) the most difficult pas appears easy of accomplishment; and thig 
is no slight praise. She is ably seconded by her husband, a dancer of 
the same school. If the school be not the first, they may rank amongst 
the Yirst in it. 

We are glad to see “Oll Dewry” ouce more in the ascendant. This 
new ballet has drawn an uninterrupted succession of excellent houses, 
affording sufficient evidence to the manager that he need only present en- 
tertainments of a high order, and success is sure to reward his exertions 

The stock company has also appeared to better advantage in the farces 
and vaudevilles preceding the bullet. If Mr. Hamblin can only follow 
up his preseat attractions with others equally powerful, he may yet re- 
store the Park to all its original prestige. Report speaks of valuable ad- 
ditions to the stock company; Me. Gilbert, the talented comedian, re- 
cently arrived feom Loudon, and others of accredited talent are shortly 
to appear—and treaties are said to be negotiating for orgauizing an Italian 
troupe, to be composed of Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and Lablache—these lat- 
ter would, indeed, be attractions that would “ defy competition !" 


Broapwar Tueatre.—Mr. Forrest has continued for four weeks to 
draw literally overflowing Houses, an engagement almost unprecedented 
in the annuals of theatricals in this city. 

The Broker of Bogota was revived on Monday evening. It is the 
weakest of the series of Monolramas, manufactured to order for the 
great tragediaa, and nothing bat the overwhelming force of Mr. Forrest's 
name, aud his peculiar powers ofacting, could make it even endurable on 
the stage. We are happy to learn that Mr. Forrest has procured two 
new drainas, and for the honour of American Dramatic Literature we trust 
that they may present higher claims than his Metamora, Aylmere, Broker 
of Bogota, aud Orolloosa. We understand from reliable authority, that, 
althongh Mr. Forrest hus determined not to extend his engagements in 
future farther South than Baltimore, he will still cewtinue his professional 
labours in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. We are therefore privi- 
leged to demand from him the performance of his pledge, to further the 
interests aud uphold the character of the American Drama. There are 
uative poets, who Lave exhibited great capabilities in this department of 
Literature. Could not Mr. Forrest induce these gentlemen to exercise 
their geuius in compositions worthy the National character? Such men 
would hesitate from engaging in the indiscriminate competition of a 
Prize-tragedy, bnt might be induced to write upon a certainty. Their es- 
tablished reputation would be the guarantee for a full exercise of their 
powers, and a successful Play, by a great name, would prove a mine of 
wealth to Mr. Forrest. He might well risk the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars iu the experiment. Surely the author of “ Tortesa,” now 
in the full ripeness of his powers, could take ‘ the measure”’ of the great 
tragedian, and, while he fitted a character to all the salient points of Mr. 
Forrest's style of acting, he might equally enlarge his reputation as a 
Poet, and shed a lustre on the Literature of his country. 

Are there not Bryaut, Halleck, aud C. Hoffman, and other high and 
honoured names amoug the list of American poets, who might be 
induced to tax their powers, were the effort certain of meeting with 
an ample remuneration ? 

Mr. Forrest concluded his engagement last evening, and on Monday 
next Collins, the popular delineator aud vocalist, commences an engage- 
ment. 


Nisto’s.—This indefatigable caterer has organized ‘a new dramatic 
company, aid is giving a series of plays and farces, cast with great strength, 
to excellent houses. Mr. Hackett, in his two Falstatls, supported by 
Messrs. Vaudenhotl, C.W.Clark, Chippendale, Sefton, and Charies, Harry 
Placide with his talented brother, aud Miss Isabel Dickeuson, Miss Cra- 
mer, and Mrs.Charles, on alternaie nights, form together a combination of 
attraction that bids fair to draw crowded audiences, uutil the termination 
of Mr. Niblo’s lease, which, extends, we believe, to the Ist of November 
next. 


Otymeic THeatre.—Re-oreninc.—Mitchell is again in the field—his 
little Box re-decorated and materially improved, and his company tolerably 
strong. Nickenson, Holland, Conover, Arnold, all old favourites, are re- 
tained, with the promising young actresses, Miss Nickenson, Miss Roberts, 
and Miss Phillips, and anew débutente, Miss Gannon, who is already 
making advauces in the affections of the Olympians. Miss Clarke is also 
to be added to the stock list. The chief novelty of the week has been a 
beautifully executed Panorama of Broadway from Grace Church to the 
American Museum, painted by Messrs Bengough, Couover, and assistants. 
This is decidedly the most beautiful specimen of panoramic painting we 
have witnessed in this country, the correct drawing and artistic execu- 
tion throughout being worthy of all praise. Itis really a gem of pictorial art 
and should be seen by every admirer of this species of painting. The 
Panorama is introduced by an interlude, in which the managers ot the 
different Theatres in the city are represented, soliciting from Justice a 
modification of the Theatrical Licence Law,—they argue the propriety 
of extending its provisions to all classes of entertainments. It is a mere 
trifle without much point. Conover as “ Crummules,® gives a ludicrous 
running explanation of the Pancrama @ la Banvard! 

“ Poor Pillicoddy”? has been transferred to this House, and Holland 
gives his peculiar version of the Hero—.iffering entirely from Burton's 
rendering of the part, it is yet as irresistibly comic and amusing. Seve- 
ral new pieces are aunounced as being in preparation. 


Buntoy’s.—“ Comus” has proved another successful hit for the manager. 
Its effectively executed ballet accompauiments, and the neatly executed 
inusical embellishments, make it a fascinating entertainment. The 
Lebman family are also added to the attractions of the evening, and 
Mr. Charles Winther appears in bis graceful evolutions. Burton is 
certainly indefatigable in his endeayours to meet the public taste. 
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Tue Imace or nis Fatuer. By the Brothers Mayhew. New York. 
1848. Harpers. Whether the fraternal partnership be assumed or real 
we have ne means of judging; but the author or authors of thisirresistibly 
droll book are said to have been amongst the originators of Punch. We 
should have supposed them accustomed to writing farces for the stage, 
so dramatic are its situations, and so much more is there of novelty in the 
incidents, than of originality in the characters. Pedagogues with 
Horace and Juvenal on their lips, knevish lawyers, and retired East In- 
dians, victims to bile and liver complaint, are all old acquaintances in all 
sorts of works of fiction; but this “ Tale of a Young Monkey,” which is 
its second name on the title-page, brings these well-known persons before 
us in a new set of well painted scenes. A new farce that can do this is 
now-a-days counted eminently successful. There is, however, much 
freshness in the portraits of the boys, if the men and women have old fa- 
miliar faces; and the rising generation figures extensively in the plot. 

Making allowance for a pretty strong dash of vulgarity, the book is a 
good book of its kind. The first part only is published, and we confess 
we shall look with some interest for the dénouement, which will of course 
be due in the second. We are pleased to notice that “The Image of his 
Father” is better got up and printed than the generality of such cheap 
productions ; it is embellished also with some very fair wood-cuts, copied, 
we presume, from the English edition. If not hitherto dramatised, we 
commend it to the notice of Messrs. Burton and Mi'chell, as well as to 
those of our readers who can relish a hearty laugh. 


ALBAN THE Pirate, anpD GreeNwoop Cemetery. By W. Wallace. 
New York. 1848. Berford & Co. The second of these poetical efforts 
contains so much genuine feeling, rhythm, taste, and originality, that it 
makes amends for the mawkish and mediocre character of the former. 
If we remember rightly, the longer piece was lately recited at a College 
Anniversary, where its pungent attacks upon evil-doers may have pro- 
duced a certain effect. We doubt, however, as a whole whether the 
“ Pirate” will earn mach repute for its author. The lines on Greenwood 
might, on the contrary, do honour to any writer of established name, and 
though but a few dozen in number, evince more promising talent than 
the laboured and lengthy satire. If Mr. Wallace propose still further 
to cultivate the Muse, let him especially eschew smartness, one of the 
besetting sins of poets, and very apt to degenerate into fustian. When he 
can feel and express himself as he does thus in the beautiful Cemetery of 
Greenwood, we shall be glad to welcome him again. The following 
quotation to our mind is truthful and poetical :— 

I pause and think 


Among these walks lined by the frequent tombs ; 

For it is very wonderful. ‘Afar 

The populous city lifts its tall, bright spires, 

And snowy sails are glancing on the bay, 

As ifin merriment—but here all sleeps. 

They sleep, thesecalm, pale people of the Past : 

Spring plants her rosy feet on their dim homes— 
98 sleep !—Sweet summer comes and calls, and calls 

With all her passionate poetry of flowers 

Wed to the music of the soft south-wind— 

They sleep !—The lonely autumn sits and sobs 

Between the cold white tombs, as if her heart 

Would break—they sleep !—Wild winter comes and chants 

Majestieal the mournful sagas learned 

Far inthe melancholy north, where God 

Walks forth alone upon the desolate seas,— 

They slumber still !—Sleep on, O passionless dead, 

Ye make our world sublime ; ye have a power 

And majesty the living never hold. 

Here Avarice shall forget his den of gold ; 

Here Lust his beautiful victim, and hot Hate 

His crouching foe. Ambition here shall lean 

Against death's shaft, veiling the stern, bright eye 

That over-bold, would take the height of gods, 

And know Fame’s nothingness. 

Tennyson's Porms. Boston. 1848. W.D. Ticknor. This is a charm- 
ing new edition of a very charming writer, and contains the “ Princess,” 
recently published, and some other additional pieces. The Bostonians 
must not only relish good verse, but like it well served up, if we may 
judge by the exceeding neatness with which the publishers of that city 
bring out all popular poets. 


Kina Lear. 1848. J. Douglas. The publication of this play in the 
series of the “ Modern Standard Drama,” at the moment when Mr. For- 
rest is so ably personating its hero, is well timed. It is, moreover, pub- 
lished under the able editorial management of Mr. Hows, whocontribates 
an interesting introduction. The original story of Lear and his three 
Oe is comprised in it, extracted from the Chronicles of Hollin- 
shed. 

Booxs Recgtvep. 

Godey's Lady's Book, for October—H. Long § Brothers.—Blackwood’s 

Magazine, for September—L. Scott § Co.—Universal History, Vol. II. No. 1— 


Dewitt § Davenport.—Sketches of St. Augustine, by R. K. Sewall—G. P. Put- 
nam. 
ee 


PLAGIARISM. 


In an article headed “Who reads an American Book?” the Literary 
World of last Saturday exposes two most outrageous instances of literary 
theft. They are both to be found in a series of books published in Lon- 
don by Mr. Bohn, under the title of the Standard Library, a collection 
generally characterised by judgment, taste, and scholarly editing. We 
presume that Mr. Bohn has been imposed upon in both instances. Al- 
luding to the above quotation from Sidney Smith, our excellent contem- 
porary thus commences— 


“ This often-repeated query of one of the British Quarterli 
new significance of late from the fact that some of he = oecap ts em 
pilers in Her Britannic Majesty’s Dominions, nave taken to read Ameri- 
can books with such avidity and earnestness, that the works thus compli- 
mented soon become a part of their own minds ; and strange as it may 
seem, are not unfrequently re-produced as theirs. 

We have now an instance before us in the case of Parke Godwin’s trans- 
lation of Goethe's Auto-biography, reviewed in the Literary World at the 
time of its publication in thiscity. The trauslation has been re-produced 
im ‘Bohn’s Standard Library,’ published in London, and purporting to 
be written for that work by John Oxenford, Esq. In this preface he, Ox- 
enford, graciously remarks that ‘ the translator is bound to acknowledge 
that he found many successful renderings in the work of his predecessor 
and those he has engrafted without hesitation.’ The coolness of this ad- 
ar will be apparent to any one who chooses to examine the supposed 

nglish version, which is not only almost word for word with the Ameri- 
can, but which even adopts the foot notes of Mr. Godwin in several in- 
stances, repeating even the trivial errors of the New York translation.” 


The writer might have added that allusion is distinctly made to the 
American version, which it was at first intended to reprint, but that 
the translator, finding it not faithful, had determined on making a new 
one. The Literary World lets Mr. Oxenford off too cheaply, for he com- 
mits the double baseness of pro >!aiming the American version not trust. 
worthy, and then, with a few m ost trivial alterations, of passing off that 
same version as his own. 

7 a be adopting the opinion of our contemporary, we have not thought 
it rig (t ough we might have done so with perfect confidence) to take 
its assertion alone. We have examined for ourselves, and after a careful 
comparison of many passages in the two versions, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the charge of wholesale Piracy is distinctly made out. The 
differences between the two are, we repeat, of the most trivial kind, con- 
“isting not of a different rendering of important words and phrases, but 








ad 

in the occasional omission or addition of an expletive, and an exceedingly 
rare and very slight change in the construction of a sentence. The long 
and involved sentences of the original allow the greatest scope for variety 
in rendering, and any thought of coincidence is totally out of the ques- 
tion. The marvel is to us how any man, knave enough to steal another's 
wares and palm them off as his own, vould be fool enough to do so in 
such bungling and undisguised fasbion. We fear that Mr. John Oxen- 
ford is a mere nom de plume ; but be that as it may, the matter must be 
noticed in the English literary journals. 

The second charge of plagiarism is thus introduced by the Editor of 
the Literary World. 

_“ But John Oxenford, Esq., is not alone among ~~ authors in prac- 
pa A oye the principle of nec vos non vobis, &c. In another volume of 
‘ Bohn’s Standard Library,” we find the following certificate :—* Wil- 
liam Tell is translated by Theodore Martin, Esq, who is favourably known 
to the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine, by his various contributions, 
illustrative of Schiller and other German poets,’ Upon examining this 
translation, and turning to another published by Henry Perkins, 134 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, we find some coincidences so remarkable, 
us toinduce a suspicion that “ Theodore Martin of Blackwood,” is only a 
nom de plume for William Peter, A. M. Christ Church, Oxford, an accom- 
plished scholar, and highly respected consul of Her Britannic Majesty, for 
some twelve years resident in this country. But we are assured that Mr. 
Bohn’s alleged translator of William Tell is not identical with the gentle- 
mun for whom Mr. Perkins published. For the facts ot the case are, that 
several years since, Mr. Peter, of Philadelphia, soon after returning from 
a tour in Switzerland and Germany, published a translation of this celebra- 
ted work, which was much admired, and which passed —- two edi- 
tions, one in Europe and another in America. While this book is still 
before the public, Mr. Martin comes out with his rival translation, in 
which the identities with Mr. Peter’s performance are really so striking, 
that one has to suppose some mesmeric relation between him and his pre- 
decessor. But the reader may judge for himself, by balancing the follow- 
ing parallel passages against each other.” . 

The parallel passages, it must be confessed, bring home the charge 
most conclusively against the accused. They are not a few in number; 
so that really not a word is to be said on behalf of the transgressor. We 
only hope that in this case also, Mr. Theodore Martin may not be found 
an assumed name—though it certainly is an ominous one, and the Betty 
“of that ilk” will occur to us in spite of propriety. 

We have only to add that the thanks of the reading portion ef the com- 
munity are due to the Literary World for this seasonable exposé. The 
works of John Oxenford and Theodore Martin deserve burning at the 
hand of the common hangman; for though the latter did not pilfer from 
an American book, yet he is no whit the better on that account. Sidney 
Smith’s pert question would be better answered by enumerating the 
English editions of Irving, Prescott, Longfellow, Willis, Bryant, Halleck, 
and Hoffman, than by making this outrageous plagiarism a national affair. 
Your man who filches another’s thoughts is no more a stickler for national 
than he is for individual rights. 


—_——@————— 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


A month ago we took occasion to speak of a design for a National Mon- 
ument to Washington, that was publicly exhibited at the Art-Union 
rooms of this city. We subsequently learned that the monument to 
be erected at the seat of Government was a totally different affair; and 
we have, within a few days, at the Astor House and Delmonico’s, stum- 
bled upon a plan of it. The first stone was laid with much pomp on the 
4th of July last. We have a few words to say on the subject, and we 
think that our habitual readers will acquit us of any ill-will towards the 
architect, or of any desire officiously to intrude our opinion. We are 
only urged to speak by a sincere love of Art, and by a feeling of regret 
that the generous impulses of an enthusiastic people should be devoted to 
a tasteless object. 

There is a quotation from Horace, commencing Humano capiti, and 
ending, risum teneatis amici? which immediately occurred to us on see- 
ing the plan of this proposed monument. Classical readers will remem- 
ber it—for the benefit of the unlearned we give Smart’s version, which 


runs thus— 
If any painter should design 
A human visage, and subjoin 
A horse’s neck with plumage swollen, 
And limbs from various creatures stolen, 
Until the figure, in the event, 
Which for a beauteous dame was meant, 
At length most scandalously ends 
Ina black fish’s tail—my friends, 
Admitted to so strange a sight, 
Would not your laughter be outright ? 


A glance at the lithographed plan of the intended monument will suffice 
to show that Horace wrote for posterity, as well as for his own age. But 
as this glance may not be convenient, a very few words on our part will 
answer the same purpose. 

It is proposed that from the centre of a quasi-Greek circular temple, 
surrounded by a colonnade of Doric pillars, should spring an obelisk, five 
hundred feet in height. The circular temple may be suitable, and har- 
monious in its proportions ; the obelisk may be commanding and suitable 
too, though not in accordance with our own taste: but to combine the 
two together in one and the same monument, is an absurdity too glaring 
to be tolerated. Is the Architect jealous of the beauty of the Greek, en- 
vious of the durability of Egyptian edifices ? Does he really imagine that 
he can achieve immortality by amalgamating two such incongruous ma- 
terials? If he dream it, he is much mistaken. In modern factories we 
sometimes see chimneys of prodigious height issuing from the roofs of 
buildings below them, and the common feeling at sight of them is a won- 
der how they can be built up so high. An impression so puerile 
is scarcely desirable at sight of a great National Monument. 

In the Albion of August 19 we ventured a few remarks about obelisks. 
We have no intention of repeating them. Ifan obelisk be selected, so be 
it. But it should be bond fide an obelisk, not a temple tapering off into 
a chimney,Mot a chimney swelling out intoa temple. It should not be 
in fact “a human body with a fish’s tail.” 

We see the names of some of the very foremost men of the c. intry ap- 
pended to this plan, in token of their approval. But we are ot thereby 
deterred from the expression of our opinion that the comp ction of such 
a monument will make it the laughing stock of the ¢ vilized world. 
Were it a question of public policy, or law, 0 morals, or literature, we 
should bow with reverence before the nam+s of Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster. But we believe that they, and others of high note, have been 

wearied of the alk of a monument, and in their anxiety to see something 
done, have approved in this case, without much thought on the subject. A 
monument five hundred feet high has a very attractive sound, especially 
when it is formelly announced (as it has been in this instance) that it will 
be more enduring than the Pyramids. At least we are sure that no one 
of the great men alluded to sanctioned the christening this Washington 
Monument a Pantheon, or Temple of ali the Gods. 

We can call to mind one singular example of anincongruous mixture 
of styles, a sin against good taste, that was severely visited upon the per- 
petrator. Nash, the English architect, a concoctor of much rubbish, and 
a favoured protegé of George IV., built a church in Langham Place, Lon- 
don, in which he clapped an extinguisher-like steeple upon a circular 
Corinthian substructure. Punch as yet was not, but forthwith in the car- 
icatures_of the day Mr. Nash was handed down to posterity impaled upon 
the point of his own steeple. We trust that church will not rival the Py- 
ramids in antiquity. 
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We observe that the foundation of this stupendous work is being laid ; 
but we earnestly hope that one half of the proposed plan may be aban- 
doned, and we care not much which half it be. 
> ————___ 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
OR REVOLUTION versus STABILITY. 


M. Louis Blane, it is to be hoped, will tarn to advantage the involuntary 
tour on which he has just departed from the land ot his birth. Given 
more to theorize than examine, he has hitherto persuaded himself that these 
islands are groaning under an aristocratical tyranny which scarcely per- 
mits “‘ the people” tc sob through a miserable existence. We will make 
no remark at present ou that practical compliment which was perhaps 
insensibly paid us in his mechanical selection of this oppressed and hag- 
ridden kingdom as the natural asylum for politicians in trouble. We are 
only too well satisfied to otler both to him and to others the refuge of our 
cities. Better that he and M. Guizot should meet on the banks of the 
Serpentine than on the Styx—the rendezvous to which both would have 
been by this time consigned had the third revolution run the course of the 
first. Had our new visitor been recommended by nothing but his talents 
we could not have suffered such literary claims to outweigh the enormous 
mischiefs of which he has been the cause ; but believing, as we do, that 
his po'itical fanaticism is redeemed by much sincerity, and that he has 
been the dupe, if not of others’ guile, yet of his own enthusiasm, we 
discard the opportunity of recrimination, and address ourselves to those 
faculties and feelings by the aid of which, if he cannot recall his sins, he 
may yet correct his errors and amend his ways. 

M. Louis Blanc knows well what he lett behind, and he can now re- 
mark what he sees before him—the one view being a panorama of a Re- 
public, the other that of an “ aristocratical Government.” The session 
is perhaps too far advanced to give him an opportunity of revising hisim- 
pressions respecting the overbearing omnipotence of the House of Lords, 
in our tripartite Legislature, but fifty miles’ ride into the country will at 
least enable him to collect the temper and disposition of those citizens 
whom he conceives to be the snub and cringing slaves of a haughty 
aristocracy. Certain external contrasts will hardly fail to strike his eye. 
He may walk across from Lsouneneanans to the Boulevards of London, 
and he will find that instead of four shops out of five being closed, the 
whole line of Regent street is glittering with the merchandise of the world, 
and yet animated with the expiring bustle of the season. If he goes up 
Oxford Street, he will observe that the average of houses inhabited is con- 
siderably above 35 per ceut, and should he attend an auction of such 
perty, he will find that a rental of 120/. per anuum will not be absolutely 
unable, as was the case last week in Paris, to command a single bidding. 
Turning into Trafalgar square he may, indeed, congratulate himself that 
France, amidst all her afflictions, has been saved from conduits of imper- 
ishable granite, but he willbe struck with the state of a metropolis which 
requires no official mugpe announcing the number of prisoners in the or- 
dinary and extraordinary gaols, of unemployed workmen, of suicides, and 
of deaths in confinement, as the statistics most vitally interesting to the 
community, and congratulating the good citizens of the town on the per- 
ceptible decrease in the uumber of their brethren who are quitting it 
with all the speed in their power. But all this, M. Louis Blanc will 
say, tells for nothing but the selfish thrift of the bourgeoisie,and leaves the 
condition of “ the people” precisely where it was before. 

Now, we conceive that if there is any single point in which the histo- 
rian of Ten Years must be ready to confess a misconception, it is in his 
definition of the word “ people.’”’” The practice of the last six months 
must have untaught him the theories of sixteen years, and convinced him 
that this influential designation is no more to be monopolized by a frac- 
tion of the lower classes than by a section of the upper. One million 
out of thirty in a population does not become the “ people” of the coun- 
try by simply experiencing other hardships, and undergoing a different 
kind of toil.” But even taking M. Blanc’s own notorious definition, and 
speaking of the people according as he would wish, we now appeal to 

e evidence which his senses will furnish him, and invite him to deter- 
mine whether the most miserable poor, even those “ phantoms with livid 
visages and sodden eyes, the condemned of this world, a race which 
England alone is privileged to perpetuate,” have not clear and manifest 
advantages over the condition in which the poor of his own country are 
plunged by his frantic efforts to invert the ordinances of nature and to 
make them “all kings” by a stroke of his pen. Our poor have at least 
no aggravations of their trials from the gratuitous subversion of those 
rules of order which protect all alike. If work is slack, it is not made 
slacker by the stoppage of all trade. If money is scarce, it is not made 
scarcer by the withdrawal of all capital. If times are bad, there is at 
least no unnatural obstacle to their mending. Every honest man, how- 
ever poor, however afflicted, has at least the consolation of knowing that 
his lite and liberty are safe, and that he is assured of a certain, though 
regulated, reliet as long as land or house in England will produce an in- 
come. In France there is the same poverty and the same misery, with 
the additional inflictions of massacre and bloodshed always imminent, 
and the additional conviction that the anarchy which trebles their suffer- 
ing also insures its continuance. Until prophecies shall some day be 
realized there will always be poverty and wretchedness distributed 
amongst the population of this world, and the end of social civilization is 
to discover and employ the best remedies in mitigation of the inevitable 

lague. But the condition of the poor in the respective countries of 
England and France is like that of two patients in a hospital. one of 
whom, covered up in his bedding and attended by his nurse, at least re- 
ceives such present relief as the appliances of science can give, and has 
an unobstructed path to recovery; while the other, in delirious impa- 
tience, kicks off his covering, strangles his attendant, and, after frantic 
convulsions, dies shivering and shattered in a corner. : 

There is one most instructive fact which we wish especially to point 
out to the people of England, because they, in fact, are almost the only 
people of Europe who can draw a timely lesson from the moral. France, 
Austria, Germany, and Italy have each and all, during these last six 
months, taken their turns atrevolution. There is not in Italy, Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, or France, one single competent or honest inhabitant, 
either rich or poor, who would not now willingly give a year’s income 
or a year’s earnings, to be placed precisely where he was before those 
six months began. M. Louis Blanc and his friends will doubtless attri- 
bute this thwarting of their good work to the malicious agency of the 
reactionists; it matters, indeed, nothing to the argument ; for if reaction 
briags ruin, and revolutions cannot occur without reactions, the revolution 
and ruin are just as inseparably connected as if there were no middle 
term between them. all that we have to look to is to the fact, and then 
see for what blessings we are indebted to the preservation of public 
order even under the extraordinary visitationsof a partial famine, a gra~ 
tuitous rebellion, a commercial panic, anda deficient revenue.— Times. 

oo 


HOW THE COLONIAL OFFICE DEALS WITH THE LANDS OF 
THE EMPIRE. 


The debate in the House ot Commons at the close of last week concerns 
a great deal more than its ostensible subject, the lease of Vancouver's 
Tefand for eleven years to the Hudson’s Bay Com “i the whole sub ect 
of our Colonial administration was really involved. The affair from which 
Mr. Christy and Mr. Gladstone took the official veil presents a monstrous 
exposé of what cannot be called less than malversation—a malversation 
the more monstrous since it appears, on the face of it, to be without the 
motives of ordinary corruption ; it seems to be in sheer idleness or incom- 
petency that Ministers have been proposing to give away the lands which 
the Crown holds in trust for the ape & sacrificing with those lands the 
commercial and political prospects of England on the Pacific. 

If you look at the map of North America, you will see West of the 
Rocky Mountains that vast tract called Oregon, which was so warmly 
contested between the English and Americans some years back. The 
English claimed it on the right of prior discovery; Vancouver touched 
upon the coast before Lewis and Clarke descended the Columbia; and 

ackenzie preceded them in agregewy | the comets h his route 
turned the Rock Mountsins far to the North. Bng jh subjects there- 
fore trod the land before the Republicans; whose y attempts at settle- 
ment failed. Very different, however, has been the recent history of the 
region, since it was finally divided between Great Britain and the United 
States: the English part remains a desert, while the other part is alread 
a“ territory” annexed to the great Union, colonized, and provided wit 
a form of government. The recently divided region therefore exhibits 
the most remarkable contrast in the pro s achieved by the two secuons 
of the same Anglo-Saxon race—the nplish and the American. A similar 
contrast, we fear, might be observed along the boundary of the two states 
right across the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific; but West of 
the Rocky Mountains it is glaring and unmistakeable. m: : 

There is something ominous in these contrasts. Is the British Empire 
declining ? ‘ ; 

A vague sense of some want seems to have impressed itself on the 
statesman who had custody of this extensive region ; like the unaffianced 
virgin with a heart to bestow, Lord Grey seems to have felt “ an aching 
void” all in the Oregon so wide ; and he throws out hints that suitors 
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would be welcome. So says Sir John Pelly in the official correspondence: 
eo says Mr. Hawes; and particularly his lordship expressed a desire for 
the colonization of Vancouver's Island. Buatto whom does he entrust 
that coufessedly important task ? ’ 

There is a commercial company in North America, established ostensi- 
bly for the encouragement of discovery, but really for the trade in furs. 
The Company has a right to trade over 4 very extensive region, aud is 
bound ty establish colonies. Two settlements have been established 
within its territory—one as a station on Paget’s Sound, to supply its out- 
posts with a point d’appui, especially tor provisions; another forced upon 
the company by the Ear! ot Selkirk, on the Red River, subsisting in spite 
of a treatment like that ascribed to stepmothers, and now represented in 
this country by a gentleman preferring grave accusations against the 
Company. The Company has protested aguinst settlement, as adverse to 
the spread and multiplication of wild fur bearing animals ; has distia- 
guished itself by arbitrary rule; is accused of inflicting corporeal and 
even capital punishment without trial ; has directed its etlorts to keep 
away settled industry, and has been conservative of that rudest social 
condition the hunting state. The rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in North America has been a gigantic burlesque on Charles Lamb's story 
of a house burned to roast a pig: the Com has used a vast tract of 
the continent, from the Atiantic to the Pacifie, from the Columbia to the 
Icy Sea, as a preserve for the trade in fur skins. Such is the Company 
to which provideut Lord Grey allots the colonization of Vancouver's 


The Company entered the field solely as applicant for the confirmation 
of its right to certain lands on the South poitit of Vancouver's Island ; bat 
when Lord Grey threw out a hint of colonization, the Chairman, Sir Joha 
Pelly, asked for “ a grant of all the lands belonging to the British Crown 
in the Oregon territory.” This prodigious bold request seems to have 
positively alarmed Lord Grey; who deprecated it, as “ too extensive,” 
“ too large ;” sending private as wall as official notes to moderate the dar- 
ing Chairman. At last, after a good deal of amusing coquetry on both 
es,on the last day of July, 1848, Lord Grey accepted the draft ofa 
grant, conveying the island, with the “ fishing ot all sorts of fish in the 
seas,” &c., wil the royalties of ‘he seas” “aud mines royal,” to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, as “ the true and absolute lords and proprietors of 
the same territories.” There is one condition—*“ that the said Governor 
and Company shall establish upon the said island a settlement or settle- 
ments of resident colonies, emigrants from our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or from other our dominions.” And the Crown re- 
serves a right to repurchase the island at the expiratign of the Company’s 
eneral charter—sleven years hence. Lord Grey, taking the steward- 

e view of his duties, hinted at the payment of a rent and royalty on coal, 
such as Mr. Wise pays on the coal-mines of Labuan; butSir John scouted 
the idea of paying anything in money. So the coal-rent was given up ; 
the draft was accepted, the graut settled, and all seemed to be quietly 
— Unluckily, however, some curious person heard of this gift of 
land, for colonization, to an anti colonizing company ; the project got 
wind, and it is dragged to light in Parliament. 

In Parliament! Ministers, therefore, could not evade the question. 
J were obliged to cast about at least for something to “say.” So, 
obedient Mr. Hawes was put forward, to explain how anxious Lord Grey 
was to colonize—only no adventurous persons would come forward to offer 
except this Hudson’s Bay Company ; and how the charges against the 
Company were to be investigated—by an officer under the Company ! 
Mr. Hawes drew forth Mr. Gladstone, with a copious, clear, and substan- 
tial statement of the past history of the Compauy, and a masterly exposi- 
tion of the way in which our Colonial admiuistrators misap propriate the 
lands of the empire, while they neglect the great schemes of colonization 
whica were once in the mouths of some among them. It became neces- 
sary to “say” something more, and accordingly Lord Johu pat torward 
Mr. Charles Buller. It was Mr. Buller’s first reappearance on a Colonial 
field since he had abdicated his leading position as a speaker on Colonial 
subjects, in order, as he calls it, to “ potter on” iu Puor-law administra- 
tion ; and he seems thoroughly wedded to his “ second manner’—the 
pottering. Uuable quite to forget himself, he could not help reviving his 
old sym »aoay aad soag va “ extensive coloaizatioa,” bat applied it in the 
most amusing manner to Vancouver's Island : as we have such vast fields 
which are more accessible and more desirable to colonize, he argued, 
Vancouver's Island, distant and inconvenient, must wait for fifty years, 
except for such eleemosynary colonization as it may obtain from the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. Mr. Buller’s mingled cautilena, new and old, was 
painfully ludicrous ; it was like the wood-notes wild of the starling min- 
gled with the Billingsgate dialect taugnt by the bird-fancier—a depraved 
speech, learned only in the cage—yuaint, but not impressive The ad- 
verse feeliug ou all sidesof the House called for something more: the 
Commons felt that the Administration was bringing a discredit upon the 
couutry ; and for ouce a patriotic, a national feeling, showed itself. The 
Premier rose; though ouly to complain that the discussiva bad takeu 
Ministers by surprise, and to reiterate some of Mr. Hawes's assurances. 
The subject—the malversation of Colonial lands—wus not touched ; the 
sole etfect of the defeace was to exhibit three quondam advocates of Co- 
lonial retorin—to say | othing of Lord Grey —~dehondling the largest job 
that bas disgraced our public administration for many years. 

The feeling in the House was wo stroug for Ministers; and on Monday 
the Premier announced that the question would be referred to a separate 
authority fur a judgment on the expediency of the grant and the validity 
of the stipulations binding the Company to colonize. Referred to whom? 
To the new Committee ot the Privy Council—that is, to Sir James Ste- 

hen—to the Anti-Colonial Minister, who has been released from all sha- 

w of respousibility by his elevation to the honorary position on the 
judgment seat of the Privy Council; where he sits exalted, snaffing the 

ceuse of the worship paid to him by Lord Grey. Examined by the 
Select Committee on the Miscellaneous Estimates, Earl Grey spoke in 
terms which indicated that he had hung in the most helpless dependence 
on the Anti-Colonial Under-Secretary. We had often asserted that Mr. 
Stephen contrived to accumulate great power in his own hands by retain- 
ing exclusive kuowledge of Colonial affairs, and that he was the arbiter 
of many matters which were ostensibly decided by the Cabinet Minis- 
ter. Lord Grey corroborates that representation— 

“It is hardly possible,” he says, “to describe the extreme inconvenience 
to which I was exposed in the course of last autumn when Mr. Stephen 
was suddenly taken ill, and I could not obtain his advice and assistance 
in various matters of which he alone had any knowledge.” * * * * 
“ With respect to many of the papers that came before Mr. Stephen, 
pee | perfectly acquainted with the previous history of the affair, he 
could at once give his advice as to what ought to be doue.” 

So the united statesmen of the Ministry, detected in the attempt to 
misappropriate the imperial lands, totally at sea in their statesmanship, 
turn rouud in utter helplessness to their old familiar to tell them “ what 
ought to be done.” They appeal from Parliament to Sir James Stephen, 
assuming that the judgment will be accepted as final !—London Specta- 
tor, August 26. 


—»_ 


A MOUNTAIN ASCENT. 


The following account of the ascent of the Peter Botte mountain in the 
Mauritius was communicated to a London paper by an officer of the ship 
Samarang. 

Many of your readers will, perhaps, remember an account of the ascent 
of the Peter Botte Mountain, by a Captain Lloyd, which appeared about 
fitteen years since in the Journal of the Geog: aphical Society. The ascent 
has since been attempted repeatedly, not only by parties of officers from 
almost every ship of war and regiment that bas been stationed at Mauri- 
tius, but by numerous adventurous civilians residing in the island. Still, 
such have been the difficulties they have had to encouuter, that they have 
uniformly returned without success, except, | believe, in two instances ; 
one about ten years ago, when Captain Stavely,one of her Majesty’s 87th 
F a with two otherofticers, reached the top; and the other at which 
depatiities. im May last, and of which I will endeavour to give you a 

It may be as well to recall to your mind the very remarkable formation 
of the mountain. On approaching the Mauritius it at once strikes the eye 
as beiug the most curious feature iu the islaud. It stands at the extremity 
of along range of mountains, from which, though apparently counected, 
it is — by a deep ravine, and rises to the height of three thousand 
feet. ‘ he mountain terminates in a rocky pinnacle, about three hundred 
feet high, uot uulike the spire of achurch, on the apex of which is poised 
a bloc of stone, about fifty feet high and thirty feet diameter, overhang- 
ing its base on all sides. This block has been appropriately called * the 
head ;” while that part of the pinnacle on which it rests hus been termed 
“ the neck ;” aud the upper partof the main body of the mountaiu ov 
which the pinnacle stands “ the shoulder.” 

Ou the 20th of May, 1848, we started in carriages from Port Louis 
which is distant about eleven miles from the foot of the mountain Oar 
party consi-ted of seven persous besides myselt, viz. the Hon. Villiers 

artees ; Lieut 8. Swiony, R.A.; Dr. E.S Protheroe, RA. ; A. Barclay 
Esq. ; A. M’Phersou Esq., Thos. Beasle : 


'Y, jan, of ship s , 
Lillington, carpenter, ditto. ’ P Samarang; and Jas 





Albion, 


After a rather unpleasant journey over very rough roads, we arrived at 
the house of a French planter, sitaated about half a mile from the foot of 
the mountain, where we were most hospitably received ; aud after having 
partaken of a good dinner, retired betimes to rest. At dawn of day, we 
snatched a hasty breakfast, aud were fairly on the move by six o'clock. 
Three negroos accompanied us, carrying coils of rope, a bamboo measuring 
thirty feet for a flagstaff, materials for luncheon, &c. Our route lay upa 
steep ravine, at the lower part of which grows a dense forest of as and 
* bois de natte,” through which we made our way, and soon got completely 
wet through from the dripping of the dew from the branches of the trees 
and long grass. Besides this we experienced much difficulty and delay 
in keeping the negroes who were carrying the ropes up with the rest of 
our party ; and were only able to do so by helping them as much as pos- 
sible with their loads, when we fouud matters were coming to a stand 
still. On getting past the forest, a view broke upon us which showed the 
difficulties we had to encounter. 

Oa our right was “ the shoulder,” which we knew must be first gain- 
ed before we could ascend “ the neck ;” and immediately above us rose 
the spire-like pinaacle, surmounted by its ponderous head of solid rock. 
We hud now to walk with great care, as we found that the ravine increas- 
ed in steepness as it decreased in density of trees and shrubs, by whose 
friendly support we had proceeded thus far. Moreover, the loose rocks 
and stones, on the slightest touch, rolled thundering down the ravine, 
threatening to annihilate those of our party who were beneath. On get- 
ting nearly to the top of the ravine, we turned off to the right, and crossed 
over the face of the mountain to “the shoulder,”’ which we were enabled 
to reach without much difficulty. This part of our journey took us two 
hours to accomplish. Our path now lay along a narrow ridge of rocks, 
with a steep precipice on each side, up to the base of two perpendicular 
rocks of about forty feetin height. This was the point at which all previ- 
ous adventurers, except the two parties before mentioned, had stuck ; and 
how to surmount these required some consideration. After various sug- 
gestions, we hit upon the plan of resting the lower end of our flag staff on 
a ledge of rock about eighteen inches broad, situated near the base of 
these rocks, placing the other end against the rocks themselves. Up this 
bamboo I first climbed (the others steadying me below), and found, when 
[ had reached its upper end, that the rocks presented certain uneven- 
nesses invisible to those below, which offered a slight hold tor the hands 
and feet, by the vigorous use of which I at leugth reached the top of the 
rocks in safety. Beasley, Protheroe, and the carpenter soon followed ; 
the rest choosing to remain where they were until a rope should have 
been lowered, to trusting to the precarious support of a bamboo, standing 
on a smooth stone base of only 18 inches broad, the slightest slip of which 
on either side must have precipitated them to the distance of 1800 or 2000 
feet. Meanwhile Beasley, the carpenter. and I, had scaled another for- 
midable rock, about 20 feet high; this proved even a more difficult task 
than the one we had just accomplished, as we had not the bamboo to 
help us, and were, consequently, obliged to trust entirely to our feet and 
hands; and after scrambling up the remainder ot the precipice, which was 
comparatively easy, we at length found ourselves on the neck. We now 
lowered a rope right down to the base of the twin blocks, making the 
other end fast to a rock close to “ the neck.” Up this rope the restof the 
ow ascended, with the exception of Messrs. Surtees and Barclay, who 
elt too giddy to trust themselves any further. None of the negroes could 
be induced to advance a step. 

Having all reached “the neck” in safety, the carpenter, who was a good 
leadsman, proceeded to heave a plummet of lead attached to a fishiag line 
over aclett on one side of the head. To do this he was obliged to lean 
over the extreme edge of the precipice; and to enable him to stand firmly, 
we made a rope fast to his leg, to which we all held on stoutly. At the 
tourth swing he succeeded in pitching it right over the cleft,the plummet, 
with the end of the line, coming down on the opposite side. Having 
attached a stronger rope to this, we pulled it over ; and while we held on 
one end, the carpeuter ascended by the other, pulling up a still stronger 
rope with knots init, which he made fast to a projecting rock at the top. 
By means of this we now ascended one by one to the summit of this long 
inaccessible mountain ; and well were we repaid for our exertions. 
From that poiut we saw stretched out a most magniticent panorama of 
the whole island, perhaps presenting more varied scenery than any spot 
in the world. On oue side of us lay the deep ravines of the grand river, 
with its magnificent waterfalls, whose diamond brightness coutrasted 
beautifully with the emerald green of the dense forests with which 
its banks are skirted. Oa the other lay the fertile district of Pample- 
mousses, with its gracetul caue fields, dotted here and there with planters’ 
houses aud factories; while in front was the grand range of rugged moun- 
tains, of the loveliest hues, which surround Port Louis, and whose ir- 
regular abrupt outlines conjured themselves to the mind’s eye into a 
hundred fantastic shapes. It was an exhilarating moment; and the three 
hearty cheers which annouuced the planting of the Union Jack resounded 
from hill to crag, until they were re-echoed by the crowds assembled on 
the plain below, who hailed the accomplishment of the feat with a tamul- 
tuous burst of applause. 

Her Majesty's health was now loyally drunk in chempagne with all the 
honvurs; while ** God save the Queen” and “ The Flag that’s braved a 
Thousand Years the Battle aud the Breeze,” sung by all in chorus, com- 
pleted our demonstration of joy. The names of the party, which was 
composed, by a strange coincidence, of three Englishmen, an Irishman, a 
Scotchman, and a Welshman, having been engraved on a flat piece of 
tead which we had brought for the purpose, and “ E.1. Ship Samarang” 
carved un the solid rock, we commenced vur descent one by one to the 
neck ; and the last one having the rope doubled over the cleit in the head, 
so that when he had reached the neck we pulled it down after us by 
hauling on oue end so as to cut off all communication with the top. Tie 
rest of the desceut to “the shoulder” was got over in much the same 
manner as the ascent; and we breathed more freely when we had reach- 
ed our companious there—whether from the fact that air at that great 
height becomes attenuated, or that the sight of plains below ready to 
receive us at a moment’s warning impaired the facility of breathing, I 
leave others to determine ; doubtless the former. With an undefinable 
and slightly savage wish that future aspirants should experience the same 
difficulties as we had done, we brought down all our ropes, and lett noth- 
ing which could possibly afford the slightest assistance to anybody. From 
this point Swinny drew his sketch of the pinnacle; and, all Gaviee parta- 
ken some lunéheon, we comu.enced the descent of the ravine, and ia an 
hour and a half again found ourselves at the cottage of our host of the 
night before. The bath, toilet, and dinner followed, and the drive into 
Port Louis completed the day. 

In this exploit all the Mauritius was interested : the progress of our par- 
ty was uarrowly watched from all parts of the island, and congratulations 
on our safe return poured in on ali sides. 

en 

Proroszp Decorations or tur New Baitisn Hovess oF PARLIAMENT. 
The following is a list of the works of Art, with which it is intended that 
the above sumptuous pile of building shall be decorated. The execution 
of these various works will extend through many years, as there is, hap- 
pily, no intention of hurrying them on to completion. 

St. Stephen's Porch contains two compartments, in which it is proposed 
that Peace and War should be represented. In this porch also will be 
placed fous statues, including those of Marlborough and Nelson. 

St. Stephen's Hall, containing eight compartments, and two enéjcom- 
partments, is proposed to be decorated with a series of ten illustrations 
of our constitutional history, in Church and State. 

There will be in this Hall also twelve statues of eminent members of 
the House of Commons. 

In the Central Hall, containing four compartments, it is proposed to il- 
lustrate the idea of the nationality of the component parts of the United 
Kingdom, by representations of the four Patron Saints, St. George, St. 
Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David. : 

It is proposed that the corridors leading from this hall should be decor- 
ated with paintings illustrative of the great contest which commenced 
with the meeting of the Long Parliament, and terminated with the acces- 
sion of William [II., in 1689. 

Of the paintings in St. Stephen’s Hall, and in the corridors which join 
the two Houses illustrating the progress of our institutions from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the Revolation, “it has been thought that the 
central corridor might with advautage be adorned with paintings exhibit- 
ing, in strong coutrast, the extremities which are separated by that inter- 
val. With this view, six subjects have beev selected ;—in three, Britain 
appears sunk in ignorance, heathen superstition, and slavery ; in the other 
three, she appears instructing the savage, abolishing barbarous rites, aud 
liberating the slave.” 

The Upper Waiting Hall will contain illustrations from Chancer, Spen- 
~er, Shaksp are, M tou, Dryce., Pope, and two others, tle choice of sub- 
jects being left to the artists to be hereafier appointed. 

The Peers’ Robing Room, coutaining three large, and six smaller com- 
partinents, will be decorated with subject. illustrating the idea of Jus- 
tice on Earth, and its development in Law and Judgment. 

The Royal Ante-Chamber is proposed to be decorated in six large com- 








partments, with copies, in tapestry, of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
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from the Acris of the tapestries originally existing in the old House of 
Lords ; in twenty-eight smaller compartments, with portraits rela. 
ting to the Tudor Family. 

here are also in this apartment twelve panels to be adorned with 
carved work, 

The Royal Gallery.—In this gallery, in which there are eighteen com- 
partments, it is proposed to illustrate the Military History of the country, 

The Queen's Robing Room.—In this apartinent itis intended to illustrate 
the story of King Arthur. The chamber has already been allotted to 
Mr. Dyce, under whose direction the whole decorarions, historical aad 
ornamental, will be executed 

The Peers’ and Commons’ Refreshment-Rooms are proposed to be decora- 
ted with landscapes, views of towns and palaces, &c. 

The Painted Chamber, or Hall of Conference between the two Houses, with 
thirteen compartments for painting, is proposed to be decorated with 
subjects having reference to the acquisition of the Countries, Colonies, and 
important places constituting the British Empire. 

The Report of the Royal Commission, to which the general superinten- 
dence of the decoration is intrusted, concludes with the following reoom- 
mendation :—‘ With regard to the technical method in which the pain. 
tings proposed should be executed, your Committee, although not prepar- 
ed to offer a general recommendation on this subject, were of opinion 
that the pictures in the three corridors leading from the Central Hall, and 
the pictures in the Refreshment-rooms, should be painted in oil, and that 
the Gacen's Robing-room St. Stephen’s Hall, and the Royal Gallery should 
be painted in fresco. The representations of the four Patron Saints, from 
their size and situation might be advantageously executed in Mosaic (like 
the Four Evangelists in the pendentives of the cupola of St. Peter’s), thus 
giving an opportunity for the introduction into England of an Art highly 
valued in other times and countries. « 

“ Your committee have further to observe, that moveable oil-paiutings, 
not coming within the general plan proposed, might be placed in Com. 
mittee-rooms and in other parts of the building.” This Report bears the 
following signatures :—Albert, Lansdowne, John Russeli, Morpeth, Ma- 
hon, T. B. Macaulay, Robert Harry Inglis, Henry Hallam, Thomas Wyse; 
with the date July 9, 1847. 





Tue Ocean Monarcu anp THE CamBria.—Captain Hunter of the 
Welsh steamer Cambria (not the American mail steamer) has publi-hed 
the following letter in justification of his conduct in this affair :— 

“ Sir,—Many rumours having been circulated to my prejudice in con- 
sequence of my not having returned to the assistance of the ship Ocean 
Monarch on my p e from Beaumaris to Liverpool I have to request 
your kindness in inserting the following facts bearing on the case :— 

“ Before leaving the Menai Bridge I had given all my disposable coals 
to the steamer Medina, reserving ouly sufficient to take the Cambria to 
Liverpool, as can be proved by the engineers of the two vessels. On 
Thursday morning I left Beaumaris about half past 9 o’clock. At half 
past 11 we passed the Ocean Monarch, then standing inshore. Soon after 
this she tacked and stood to the northward. At half past 12 my attention 
was called to smoke arising from the ship, as if she was on fire, when I 
instantly applied to the engineer to know if he had coals to take us to the 
ship and back ; when he replied that he had not. At this time we were 
at least 10 or 12 miles from the ship. We saw the A/fonzo much nearer 
to her and proceeding towards her, as was also the Prince of Wales, and 
to these vessels I hoisted a signal that the ship was in distress. There 
was also a ship and a yacht within a short distance of the ship, making 
towards her, and the Orion was abreast of us at the time. Not knowing 
that she was an emigraut ship I was led to conclude that there was sufh- 
cient assistance at hand. Besides, it is right [| should state that [ had 200 
passengers on board, and my decks completely crowded with live stock, 
which would have rendered it difficult at any time to render efficient as- 
sistance, but ou this occasion much more so from the sea that was on. 
Had I proceeded to the vessel, [ must necessarily have remained at an- 
chor until a supply of coals could have been procured to enable me to 
return, and in this position should it have come on to blow, there can be 
little doubt that the Cambria would have been placed in great danger. 
All these circumstances considered, I feel that | should not have been 
justified in runniug the risk of sacrificing the lives of those passengers 
who had entrusted themselves to my care. Y 

“It could be from no disinclination on my part to ender assistance 
when practicable. In support of which | may mention that when the 
engine of a rival steamer on the line broke down off Ormshead, in bad 
weather, I returned to her assistance and saved her passengers and crew; 
and I should truly rejoice could I have given assistance in this most mel- 
ancholy case. 

“‘L beg to subscribe myezelf, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“JOHN HUNTER. 

“ Liverpool, August 26.” 

Whilst on this subject, we cheerfully make room for an extract of a 
letter from the Rev. B. C, C. Parker to the Editors of the New York Ba 
press, giving some further particulars of Frederic Jerome, the seaman of 
the New World, to whose heroic conduct we alluded last Saturday. We 
have no doubt that his gallant conduct will be liberally rewarded on his 
arrival in this port. The simple heroism of this man aflords aremarkable 
contrast to that which usually occupies public attention. 

“ He has worked along shore and sailed out of New York for the last 
seven years. He is not much over 26 years of age, of most indomitable 
courage without being foolhardy in its use, and of considerabie — personal 
strength. I yesterday conversed with five seamen who had sailed with 
him, and they say he is as worthy a young man as ever was on board a 
ship. He has boarded in Water street for some years, with a kind-heart- 
ed and worthy landlord, Mr. Richards, and within a year or two married 
a young woman in the domestic employment of Mrs. R. He has now one 
child, and his wife is spoken of as poarenng a very good domestic char- 
acter and contributes to her own support all she is able, by washing or 
sewing while her husband is at sea. He is poor and has nothing to de- 
pend upon but his hard earned wages as foremast hand when on the deep 
—and his wife now lives in a little room in Rosevelt-street. I shall be 
most happy to apply to her and her child’s use any testimony of the ap- 
probation of his late act, which our citizens may wish to convey to them. 
He was one of the crew of the ship Henry Clay, when two years ago she 
was stranded on Barnagat, and with the 2d mate of that ship (who lately 
sailed from Boston as the mate of the Ocean Monarch, and was ou board at 
the time of her burning,) was in a boat with four other seamen when am 
attempt was made to carry a line to the shore over the surf. 

This boat in which they made this hazardous experiment was swamped 
in the rollers and four of the persons in her perished. I am told that 
Frederic Jerome and the present mate of the Ocean Monarch saved their 
lives by swimming back to the ship. As no other persons In the ship 
could be induced to make a second attempt Frederic Jerome and this 

erson undertook it, and on the second dangerous effort succeeded, and 

y means of this live, the whole of the lives of the passengers and crew 
ou board of the Henry Clay were saved. It was their only counection 
with the beach, which was at a considerable distance. The mate of the 
ship Ocean Monarch, at the time of the said burning, 6 miles from ~ 
pool, knowing that this lion hearted man was on board the ship New 

World, then laying to, near, coming out on her homeward voy oe 
seeing no other human aid was to be had, and knowing of no other - 
of like daring to whom he could apply, thougltt only of him, (remem ere 
ing his former adventure with him,) to save the 15 persons yet nthe Neo 
on the bowsprit ot the burning wreck. He theretore put off to the _ 
World in a leaky boat, to beg him to go with him to their gent ps 
ome no sooner heard the request than he instantly stripped | spa z 
whether for life or for death—let himself down from the chains aud wen 
to the rescue. ; sue 

Fifteen souls are now rejoicing in life, who, without buy would be 
at the present hour in eternity. He got to the ship pat i ee 
climbed up some ropes to the bowsprit, to which the help oy ‘. 
women and children were clinging like burning martyrs hes - hie _— 
with the devouring element touching their very clothes, anc he iso “ 
hands tied a rope round their body, one by one, aud let them down os 
the boat, which his friend the mate kept underneath to receive them. He 
was the last man that left the burning wreck. 


Tar Gotp Masta ww Catirornia.—We copy the following letter from 


tui i i in Cali- 
the Washington Union, giving an account of the gold excitement in 
fornia : U.S. Navy Acency, MonTereY, } 
‘ California, July 1, 1848. | 
i y itten in San Francisco, I have vist - 
Sin: Since my last letter to you, written | ; ' 
ed the 0“ Placer or gold region of California, and found it all it had be - 
represented to me. My anticipatious were fully realized. The bm 
visited was the south fork of the river American, which joins the por 
mento at Suter’s Fort, or two miles from it. Thia river has its North yen 
South forks, branching more than 20 miles from Fort ae r. a there «Ww 
, 4 ige} ing r gold. 
forks there are over 1,000 people digging and washing or £ 
On Bear Creek and Hulo Creek, brauches of Feather River, many are 
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beginning tc work. It the 
jw small eoreanss contain vast quantities of gold, and that the valleys 
between them are rich with the same metal. The people are now work- 
ing at many places: some are eighty miles from others. The place I vi- 
gited was abouta league in exteut; on this were about fifily tents; many 
have uot even this covering. At one tent, belonging to eight single meu, 
I remained two or three days. These meu had two machines made in a 
day, from 80 to 100 feet, inch boards, and very roughly put together. Their 
form was something like a child’s cradle, without the ends: at one end 
there was a moveable sieve or rack to wash duwn the dirt, and shake off 
the stones. : 4 

Holes were made in the bottom of the machine to catch the gold this 
wash stopped, and this was scraped out hourly. These two machines 
gathered each day I was preseat three fourths to one pound each, being 
three to four ounces of gold perman. These men had worked one week 
with tin pans; the last week with the machine. I saw the result of the 
first day’s work of two brothers, (Americans i) one had seven dollars, the 
other eighty-two; they worked ou the same five yards of land; one, how- 
ever, worked less than the whole day. Their plan, like hundreds of others, 
was first with a pick and shovel, clear off two feet of the top earth, then 
put in a tin pan or wooden bow! a shovel of dirt, go into running water, 
with the haud stir up the dirt aud heave out the stones, until they have 
remaining a spoonful of emery or black sand, containing one to tive dol- 
lars. This can be done once or twice a day. : 

Bach day is causing some saving of labour by the improvements in the 
rough machines now in use. The day | left, some small companies of 
five to eight men had machines from which they anticipated $500 or $600 
a day. There certainly must this day be at work on the ditfereut Placers, 
several hundreds of Americans and others, who are cleaning one ounce 
of gold aday. I have this week seen in Monterey a Californian, who 
shows $400 of gold from the !abour of one week ; much of it was the size 
of wheat. I myself weighed one piece from his bag, and found the weight 
an even ounce. He, like many others, only went up to the gold regions 
to see the place, borrowed tools, worked a few days, and came home to 
show his labour, and take up brothers and cousins and provisious. Flour 
at the “Placer” is scarce at $16 per 100 lbs. At almost this price it must 
continue, as people are forsaking their fields. 1 do not think I am exag- 
gerating in estimating the amount of gold obtained on the rivers I have 
mentioned at ten thousand dollars a day, for the last few days. There is 
every reasou to believe the amount will not this season (unless the wash- 
ers are driven from their work by sickness) be any less. In this case the 
addition of workmen now joining the first ones, aud the emigrants from 
the Atlantic States we shal) have in Octuber and December, will soon 
swell the value of California gold that will be washed out to an gaheard 
of value. 

Many who have seen the “ Placer,” think it will last thirty or forty 
years. I should think that it would afford work two or three years to 
many thousands of people, and many for very many years, as | cannot 
calcalate the extent of country having gold. The working of quicksil- 
ver mines, like everything else, is woe 2p three-fourths of the houses iu 
the town of San Francisco are shut up. Houses in Monterey are being 
closed this week ; the voluateer companies of Sonoma and San Fraucisco 
have lost several men by desertion. 

Under the present excitement, a ship of war or any other vessel lying at 
anchor in Sau Francisco would lose many men. In that town there is 
hardly a mechanic remaining. I expect the same in Monterey in two 
weeks. Both newspapers have stopped. All or nearly all the hotels are 
shutup. QOneof my clerks, who received $500 and board, now receives 
in his etore, newer New-Helvetia, (Suter’s Fort,) $100 per month; my 
others are fast closing their books to leave me. Ju fact, I find myself, or 
shall this month, witnout a clerk, carpentor or servant, and all my houses, 
formerly rented, given up tome. In two weeks Monterey will be nearly 
without inhabitants. I am, with much respect, 

Com. Tuos. Ap C. Jones. THOS. O. LARKIN. 

Tue Suspension or THe Liserty oF THE Press 1n Parits.—The fol- 
lowing is the protest of certain journalists of Paris, prepared by a com- 
mittee of five members, MM. Capo de Feuillide, de Lavelette, Albert 
Maurin, Paul Feval, and Eagene Veuillot, appointed at a meeting of jour- 
nalists held in Paris on Thursday, August 23, at which this protest was 
adopted unanimously :— 

“ The endersignes, in the name and for the honour of the liberty of the 

, which they represent here— 

“ Recollecting that the Executive Government, by a decree of the 25th 
June, 1848, suppressed eleven journals, and caused the principal editor 
of one of them tov be incarcerated without seizure, or trial, or conviction ; 

“ Recollecting that, although this violation of personal liberty, of the 





liberty of the press and of property, was not at that period the object of 


acollective protest on the part of the writers in the Parisian press, the 
eause is to be found in the reserve imposed on them by the exceptional 
circumstances under which the capital was placed; 

“ Recollecting that the Executive Government has addressed itself to 
the Natioual Assembly to obtain from it preventive and repressive laws, 
which might thenceforth become the rule of its conduct and the measure 
of its action ; 

“ Recollecting that those laws were voted in the form in which they 
had been demanded by the Government; 

* Recollecting that there is not to be found amongst the penalties en- 
acted by those laws either the preventive suspension of journals or the 
preventive arrest of writers ; 

* Recollecting that notwithstanding the laws so demanded and voted, 
the Executive Government has, by a decree of the 21st of August, order- 
ed the preventive suspension of four jouruals, and that several editors 
have been arrested betore trial ; 

* Recollecting in conclusion, that the liberty of the press is an impre- 
acriptible, inalienable, aud inviolable right :— 

“They declare that those decrees are an attack by the Executive Go- 
vernment on the rights of the legislative powers, ou the rights of the Na- 
tional Assembly (for a decree published even with this formality pretixed, 
‘the Council of Ministers having examined,’ cannot annul the etlects aud 
the guarantees of the law). 

“ They declare that those decrees are equivalent to the suppression of 
the liberty of the press, inasmuch as the eti'ect of them is not ouly to sus- 
pend a certain number of journals, but to deprive those which are not 
suspended of that sense of security without which there is no longer 
either independence or liberty in the most moderate exercise of the least 
suspected right. 

“‘ They declare, in conclusion, that those decrees create a ré 
comparably worse than that of censorship, for, accordi 
borrowed from the National of the 5th of August, 1835, 
mutilates, but it does not imprisun, nor does it ruin.’ 

“They protest, with all the energy of their convictions, and with all 
the power of their right, against the decrees of the Executive Govern- 
ment, in virtue of which several journals have been suppressed and seve- 
ral writers have been arrested without trial.” 


igime in- 
ng to a definition 
* The censorship 





Dsatu or Berzetivs.—Berzelius, the greatest chemist 
other age, isdead. In the sixty-ninth year of his age, afte 
anxious attention to the chemical phenomena of nature, 
ishable of Berzelius has returned to the greatlaboratory, 
matter passes through those wonde: ful transmutations b 
end again fitted to perform its destinies. 

He was born at Vatversunda, in Ostgothland, on the 29th of August 
1779, aud at the age of eighteen became the pupil of Afzelius, a relative 

the great Bergmann, to whom the world is indebted for the discovery 
of that extraordinary genius Charles Wm. Scheele; and the three names 
thus closely associated, of Bergmann, Scheele, and Berzelius, will for ever 
Place the science of Sweden in a most prominent position in the history 
of the progress of the European miud. 

Having passed his examination, and served for some years as an assist- 
ant, he at length graduated at Upsal, in 1804. He then became assistant 
to Bpaurnan, the lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Stockholm; and upon 
hie master’s death, in 1806, he was appointed to fill his chair. Berzelius 
was the first continental chemist who introduced experiments into his 
——_ and thus, as may be supposed, his school became exceedingly 

The contributions made by Berzelius to our knowledge have been nu- 
merous. He was the discoverer of that curious element selenium and of 
the metal cerium. He demonstrated the acid character of silica, and re- 
moved all doubt about the nature of silicates, which led to an entirely new 
system of mineralogy. His investigations into the atomic constitution of 
: tes, by which he was enabled to extend the views of Dalton and Da- 

y, were most extensive and complete. Some of his latest researches have 
en on what he has called the a/lotropic condition of bodies, that is, the 
®xistence of the same atoms in different physical states, asin the diamond, 


Ae ec ; and his papers on this intricate subject are of the 
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text-books which can be employed by the professional or amateur chemist. 

Berzelius was connected by honorary election with eighty-eight of the 
scientific societies of Europe; and his Sovereign, feeling the chemist was 
an houour Sweden might t of, awarded him the distinctions of nobi- 
ay On his wedding-day, Charles Johu, King of Sweden, wrote to Ber- 
zelius informing him that he bad conferred the title of Baron upon him, 
to mark his sense of the services he had rendered to his country. 

In 1822 Berzelius commenced the publication of his “ Lehrbuch,” an 
annual report on the progress of the chemical and allied physical sciences 
which he has continued to the present time. 

In his habits Berzelias was industrious and fragal. Labour was the 
pleasure of his life; and passin from his laboratory to his stady, leaving 
but little time for the levities of the world, he made himself an honour to 
his country, and was beloved by all in the city of Stockholm. Sometimes 
rather severe in his criticiem of others, he was willing to submit his own 
views to rigid scrutiny; and few men ever lived whose life aud works 
exhibit so entire a devotion to truth for its own value. 


Tne cate Mr. Georar Sternensox.—On the 12th alt. died Mr. George 
Stepheuson, the author of the railway system, the first great practical im- 
prover of the locomotive steam-engine, the inventor (cotemporaneously 
with Davy) of the safety-lamp, and a man who displayed a vigorous and 
original genius in everything which he undertook. He was born on the 
9th of June, 1781, at a little village near Newcastle-on-Tyne, of pareuts 
in the hamblest rank of lite. His first occupation as a boy was attending 
to the steam-engines used at the mouth of coal-pits. _Eventuaally, he be- 
came a cual-viewer, or surveyer and overseer; and distinguished himself 
in the coal district by an improved mode of nen! on some great works 
at Darlington. In 1812, a committee which had investigated the priority 
of the claims of the discoverersof the safety lamp ¥¥ him a public dinner 
at Newcastle, at which he was presented witha sliver tankard and a 
purse of a thousand guineas. In returning thanks he announced his in- 
tention of devoting that sum to the education of his only gon, Robert, at 
the University of Edinburgh. The history of his employment to construct 
the Stockston and Darlington, the first public railroad, and the Liverpool 
aud Manchester, the first on which locomotive engines were introduced 
for the conveyance of passengers,—is well known. From the first jour- 
ney of the locomotive built by the Stephensons over the railroad construct- 
ed by them, dates the actual commencement of the greatest mechanical 
revolution effected since the invention of the steam-engine by Watt. 
Though self-educated,—scarcely educated at all beyond reading and writ- 
ing until he had attained manhood, Mr. Stephenson took every opoortu- 
nity of impressing upon the young the advantages of science and litera- 
ture. He related ata public dinner at the opening of the Birkenhead 
Docks how, in his early career, after the labours of the day, he used to 
work inthe evening at mending watches and clocks in order to earn 
enough to send his child to school. He was the founder and first presi- 
dent of the Suciety of Mechanical Engineers ; and was never better pleas- 
ed than when assisting by his advice and encouragement the ideas of in- 
genious artizans. In agriculture and horticulture he made many curious 
and successful experiments,—and the study of geology was a passsion 
with him. It is feared that the intermittent fever of which he died was 
occasioned by the damp miasma arising from the fertilizers which he 
employed with great success in his hot houses. Ina brief and hurried 
notice it is impossible to do justice to so remarkable aman. In the words 
ofa contemporary writer : “‘ His mechanical genius was of that order that 
it may without exaggeration be asserted that if Watt had not previously 
invented the steam-engine he was capable of achieving it. Others before 
him had prepared the way ; others since have contributed valuable im- 
provements in detail; but to George Stephenson unquestionably belongs 
the proud title ofthe Author of the Railway System. He gathered the 
many threads of ingenuity and enterprise, and weaved them into the wide- 
spreading net-work which promises, in its manifold extension, to envelope 
the whole world in bonds of commerce, civilization, and peace.” 





Music on tue Continent.—Duprez has returned to the Théatre de la Na- 
tion, in Paris after his trip to Brussels. He has reappeared in Meyer- 
beer's “ Huguenots,” aud Donizetti's “ Favorita,” creating a great sensa- 
tion, despite his fatigued voice. Mdme. Julian Van Gelder was the Val- 
entine, and Mdlle. Masson, Leonora.—Meyerbeer, who has been taking 
the baths at Ischl, in the Tyrol, is expected in Paris the second week in 
September, to put his opera ofthe “ Prophéte” in rehersal.— Letters from 
Weimar announce that Liszt's marriage with the Princess of Wittgenstein, 
a widow of immeuse fortune, will certainly take place, and thatthe great 
pianist is to go to St. Petersburgh to celebrate the event.—Panofka, the 
violinist, has been giving coucerts at Boulogne-sar-Mer—Berlioz is in 
the south of France.—A new ode-symphony iu two parts, entitled “ Eden,” 
the poetry by M. Méry, and the music by Félicien David, was produced 
at the Théatre le la Nation ou the 25th of August. The poem opens, 
iike the “ Creation” of Haydn, with a description of chaos ; and then are 
depicted the delights inthe garden of Eden, with the happiness of Adam 
and Eve, the temptation of the latter, and the cousequences of the first 
sin. ‘ The composition,” says a private letter, “ like all David’s works, 
has acertain order of melodramatic merit, but it is signally deficient in 
genius and originality ; and his chaos, after Haydn, is a complete failure.” 
A dance and choras of flowers (!)is one of the best pieces. The ezplo- 
sion d'orchestre, as it was termed, when Eve gathered the forbidden truit, 
was laughed at. Mdlle. Grimm, MM. Poultier, Portehaut, and Mizard, 
were the vocalists. The new ballet of “ Nisida,” in two acts, by MM. 
A. Mabille, Deligny, and Benoit, sustained by Petipa, Berthier, and Quer- 
ian, Mdlle. Maria and Mdlle. Plunkett, has been successfully produced at 
the Théatre de la Nation. A young danseuse of the name of Louisa Tag- 
lioni made her début happily in this new ballet. She was formerly at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. The music was by M. Benoit, but was nothing 
remarkable. The exercises ot the Amazons, with Nisida as chiet in the 
opening tableau, amused the audience much. Maria was Queen of the 
Amazons, and Plunkett Nisida. Malle. Elssler has been dancing with 
great success at Hamburgh, where Pischek has been singing. The ac- 
ung and singing of Mdlle. Tuczek, in Weber's “ Oberon,” at Berlin, is 
highly eulogised. 

At tHe Opera Comigus, in Paris,a new work in three acts, entitled “ Il 
Signor Pascarello,” the libretto by MM. Branswick and Leuven, and 
the Music by M. Henri Potier, has been produced with success, the prin- 
cipal parts sustained by Mdlle. Lavoye, Madame Thibaut, MM. Mocker, 
Gignon, and Jourdan. 

Tue [travian Opera in Parts.—M. Dupin, the lessee who has succeed 
ed M. Vatel in the direction, is actively engaged in preparing fur the one:- 
ing of the season in October. Madame Persiani and Madame Casteiian 
will be the prime donne. Miss Houston, sisterof the late Madame Al- 
bertazzi, replaces Mdile. Corbari, who has gone to St. Petersburgh. 
Madame Ronconi, Madame Bosio, and a Madame Mathilde Clari, who 
has been in Italy, are also engaged. Bordas, formerly at the Grand 
French Opera, is in the place of Mario, and will make his début in Lucia. 
Signor Calzolari, another tenor, will appear in Count Almaviva. The bas 
ses are Lablache, Ronconi, Morelli, and Grassiani. 





Aristocratic Courtesy.—A “ Scotchman in England,” writing to the 
Witness, says, ‘‘ Being a few days ago on a visit to the Brocklesby-woods, 
with a Scotch friend, our eye fell on the following notice, which is a 
specimen of true politeness and gentlemanly feeling :—* Notice.—Much 
injury having been committed by the cutting of names on trees, and by 
writing upon and otherwise disfiguring the seats and orna:.ental build- 
ings in the Brocklesby grounds, and by other mischievous practices, the 
Earl of Yarborough requests persons taking advantage of his permission 
to visit those grounds to abstain from and prevent as far as possible the 
commission of such acts, which are alike annoying to the proprietor and 
discreditable to those who commit them, a which, if persevered in, 
must lead to a limitation of the now unrestricted leave which the Earl 
of Yarborough is glad to find so many persons avail themselves of, and 
which he is anxious should be enjoyed by all classes.’ Surely the above 
is a Contrast to the conduct of the proprietor of Glen Tilt, and the more 
so that the Brocklesby grounds lie not in a Highland wild, but in the 
midst of a rich agricultural district. At one part of the woods there isa 
large cottage, built in the Swiss style, and erected solely for the accom- 
modation of pic-nic parties, while the family mausoleum, the grounds in 
front of the hall, the lake at Newsham, with its boats and alcoves, are all 
open to the public.” —Globve. 


A vuserut uint.—Mr. Oliver Johnson, lately editor of the Blackstone 
Chronicle, announces the discontinuance of that paper, and in his valedic- 
tory throws out a suggestion for those who contemplate newspaper en- 
terprises. 

“To all printers [ have a word of advice, and it shall be given with an 
unction. If you are asked to start a newspaper, don't rely on verbal 
promises to obtain subscribers. Calculate all the expenses of the enter- 
prise, omitting no item that you can think of, and then multiply the ag- 
gregate by 2. Then estimate the probable income, setting down each 
item at the lowest point that may be named by the most cautious of all 
your friends Divide the aggregate by 2, and if the latter product equals 





full information, given in the clearest manner, renders it one of the best 









the first, go ahead ; otherwise have no more to do with the project than 
you would with the small-pox or the cholera. If my experience will 


enable me to keep others from burning their fingers, { shall not be left 
wholly without consolation.” 


Tue Saez at Stowe coxtinugn.—Lot 1,146. A beautiful cabinet of mar- 
queterie of the finest old German work formed asa table supporting a 
cabinet. On the fronts of the drawers, which are fastened by conceal- 
ed springs, are subjects aud laudscapes in marqueterie, of different colour- 
ed woods and peurl. In the centre door is a relief in silver gilt of Bac- 
chas and Ariadne of exquisite work, and above are two small figures of 
Capids, the body of each composed of a /usus nature of pearl. This was 
another of those maguiticeat pieces of furniture fur which Stowe is so 
celebrated. After an ac:ive competition it was bought for 225 guineas 
by Mr. Rassell for Baron Rothschild. 

Lot 1,344. A Eaeeer gem, 40 inches by 29 inches, with open work 
giltframa and glass border. This beautiful glass which is from the Doge’s 
Palace, was boaght by Mr. Norton for 40/. 19s. 

Lot 1,345. A pier-glass, 34 inches by 26, in a superb gilt frame, carved, 

with boys supporting the Doge’s cap aud seated among foliage. This, 
which is also from the Doge’s Palace, was bought by Mr. Watkins for 
661. 33. 
Lot 1,373. A sofa, with blue cloth cover, rickly embroidered with 
gold. This piece of furniture was formerly the elephant howdah of Tip- 
poo Saib, and was given by the Marquis of Wellesley to the Duke of 
Buckingham. Mr. Swaby parchased it to-day for 25 1-2 guineas. 

Lot 1,398. A large group in or-molu in honour of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, modelled by the celebrated sculptor Schadou. In the centre is a 
sitting figure of Britannia holding a spear in one hand, and a winged fig- 
ure ot Victory outhe other. At her feet are female figures emblematic 
of the four rivers, Tagus, Ebro, Garome, and Seine, victoriously passed by 
the Duke of Wellington. On the brouze plinth is inscribed “ Georgi 
Regnante — Wellington.” This group sold for 451-2 guineas to Mr. 
Russell. 


Raitway Accipexts.—A Parliamentary paper, presented by her Ma- 
jesty’s command, gives the following particulars relative to railway acci- 
dents. It ap that out of a gross total nuimber of 26,330,492 passen- 
gers carried on various railways in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
half year ending the 30th of June, 1848, 90 persons were killed and 99 in- 
jured by accidents. Acareful and minute analysis of these statistics 
shows that of the 90 persons killed and 99 injured there were six n- 
gers killed and 60 injured from causes beyond their own control ; five 
passengers killed and two injured owing to their own misconduct or 
want of caution ; seven servants of companies or contractors killed and 
15 injared from causes beyond their own control; 52 servants of com- 
panies or contractors killed and 18 injured owing to their own miscon- 
duct or want of caution; 18 trespassers and other persons (neither pas- 
sengers nor servants) killed and tive injared by improperly crossing or 
stauding on the railway: one personran over and killed at a crossing, 
through the misconduct of an engine dr.ver, and one suicide. The vic- 
tims of these accidents were either run over, knocked down, ‘crushed to 
death, entangled in the machinery, scaided, or killed by contact with 
bridges, &c., collisions, &¢.—London paper. 











Tue Vernon Gattery.—The trustees of the National Gallery directed 
their architect, Mr. Pennethorne, to examine and report upon the facili- 
es tor placing aud exhibiting the Vernon Collection in the lower rooms of 
the galiery in Trafalgar-Square. We understand his report to be, that the 
rooins in question are totally unsuited to the reception of the pictures, 
with regard beth to light and space Thespace required for their proper 
display is 3000squareteet. Mr. Pennethorne has, we believe, suggested to 
the trustees to erecta plain temporary building in one of the semper build- 
ing that will not be required to last more than ten or twelve years; and 
to apply to Parliament for an annual grant of 15,000/. or 20,0002. to ac- 
cumulate during these ten or twelve years, by which means a fund will 
be formed for the erection of a National Gailery; and the site he recom- 
mends is Cleveland-Row, the leases of a number of houses in which will 
expire about the year 1860, when the ground will become the property 
of the Crown. Tne period during which the public will be admitted to 
view the Vernon pictures, at 50, Pall-mall, will expire on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. On the Tuesdays and Thursdays since the commencement of 
May, the rooms of Mr. Vernon's house have been always crowded, usual- 
ly between 300 and 400 persons have availed themselves of the admis- 
sion, for which there were generally applications of at least thrice as 
mauy. It is gratifying to state that to the present moment not the slight- 
est injury, we might almost say inconvenience, has been sustained: and 
although Mr. Vernon has remained in the house (unhappily an invalid, 
confined chiefly to his bed) during the whole of the time, he has expe- 
rienced no aunoyance whatsoever; and expresses himself quite satisfied 
with the result of this experiment for the accommodation and pleasure of 
the public. We trust Parliament will not have separated without con- 
veying to the donor of this manificent gift to the nation some expression 
of public gratitude, in conformity with the wish so generally signified 
by both houses on the 23d of May.—Art Journal. 

Another paper speaks of a plan by Barry, the architect of the New 
Houses of Parliament, for enlarging and altering the present National 
Gallery at a cost of £50,000. Any sum would be well employed in get- 
ting rid of such a national disgrace. 





Deatu or Sir Joun Osponn.—We regret to announce the death of 
Sir John Osborn, of Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire, in the 76th year of 
his age. In early life he was attached for a short period to Lord Whit- 
worth’s embassy at the Court of Russia, after which he returned from St. 
Petersburgh, and was elected for the county of Bedford in the year 1794. 
He subsequently represented that county in several Parliaments, as well 
as, at different periods, the boroughs of Cockermouth, Queenborough, aud 
Wigton, and retired in the year 1824. He was one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty from the year 1811 to the year 1824, when he was appointed 
one of Her Majesty's Commissioners for auditing the public accounts, the 
daties of which he fulfilled till within a short period of his decease. For 
many years he had ceased to take any active part in politics. By his 
death a Commissionership of Audit and the Colonelcy of the Bedfordshire 
militia becomes vacant. He is succeeded by his eldest son, who is mar- 
ried to a sister of the Earl of Antrim.— T'imes, Sept. 1. 





AvrocrarH MSS. or Lorv Brroy.—A few interesting autographs of 
Lord Byron occurred in a sale which took place recently at the room of 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, auctioneers, of Piccadilly. We extract 
from the catalogue the following lots :—Lot 863, ‘* The Course of Miner- 
va,” 13 pages 4to., entirely autograph, sold tor 10/. Lot 864. The well- 
known “ Maid of Athens,” the original MSS., two pages, 4to., entirely 
autograph, sold for 42. 4s. Lot 865. The poem, ‘ Waterloo,” from the 
French, four pages, 4to., entirely autograph sold for 47. 15s. Lot 866 ** Lines 
written on a Cup formed of a Skull,” two pages, 4to., sold for 7/, Lot 
867. ‘* Lines on the Elgin Marbles,” two pages, folio, sold for 3/. Lot 
869. Three leaves, being the opening lines of “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” &c., sold for 5/. Amongst the oyher MSS. in the sale were 
some illuminated missals, Of these the most worthy of notice were lot 
855, an illuminated missal, exhibiting of French and Flemish art, which 
sold for 80 guineas ; and lot 851, a small “ Book of Hours,” illammated 
by a Flemish artist, which sold for 252. There were other illaminated 
books of lower pretensions, which sold equally well.—Znglish Paper. 





Mr. Massey, of Liverpool, has just obtained the Mghess prize, (fifty- 
five guineas,) given by the Lords of the Admiralty, for the most ap 
chronometer of the year. This is the sixth consecutive year Mr. Massey 
has successfully competed for this enviable distinction. 





—___ 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ONS. and MADAME BERTEAU, No 43 Pierpoint Street, Brooklyn Heights, will, re- 
M open their Schvol on Monday, the Lith of September. 
This institution offers, benteaes eadvemagee to w= found leptin Sy vomew is b= p York, 
‘deli i situation, with a spacious house an en, perfectly healthy in all seasons, 
b= Gaales minued © alk of both the South and oe ae Ferries. Ws procpoctenss may be 


obtained on application by letter, post-paid. Sept 23—Lim 





A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now offering atexceedingly low prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashiou- 
A able goods, selected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 
SILKS, 
RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES, 
MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS, 
FRENCH PRINTS, 
VISITES 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articlers 








N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks will be ready for inspection on Monday next, 


25th inst 











MR. JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
the winte: &c. 
W iioipattreaitence Nos Cottage Pats, dour rom Blscxor Sure. “Bop 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 





EPTEMB ‘4, IN CARPENTER’S PHILADELPHIA.—E: ved on 
S‘ct ne wt an 01 couse Ure: . Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from the pen of the venerable Jonn ApaMs. With an engraved Key esignating the 

‘ortraits of the Members present. Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 52. Proofs 


India Paper $5. Just published 
compeeaniG! “of JOHN NEALE, 5@ Carmine Street, New York. 
ofte Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to = | part 
United States. Sept | m* 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
255 GREENE STREET, BETWEEN WAVERLEY AND CLINTON PLACES. 


ApAME CoUras | will soepen he a on Gove of Se ees, aoet bs ad 
oung ladies w: ing to rench, Spanish, or rawing Cee w - 
mitted for each of Naty = LF ag ve pt 2—4t* 


J phe JULIUS METZ has removed from No. 2 to No. 25 Irving Place, and 
will be prepared to receive his pupils on Monday, September 4th. Sept9 lm 








DEBS, OK1LLS SCHOOL, No. # and 10 Clinton Place, will be opened for the return of 
her pupils on Monday, the 4th of September, Aug 5—2m 


NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE. 
NDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
A ‘and for the boot’ nanufactarere the United States. Anpre & Co. have just 
ed their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States in 
where can be found a choice collection of these ts at manufacturers prices, 
and aaseminee weOvery ReSUSESS, have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
of the various kinds, and adging of their respective merits. The large stock of 
See todis cont] Pantnes Greek, Bat eee wnt Square nang yy os ft 
tothis country; Pianinos, . rosew: an 
ba cases, of diferent sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
are so justly celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 


recent 
Letters and orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York. 
Sept 16—3m 


PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 
Wits HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDIS: ,0n more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument they have lately 
improvements, and are enabled to offer to the public, an article iby oqnal, 
or 














8u) , to that of any other maker, and at as low a , tars, a very superior article, 
Coe manainetare, ond warranted to stand the ; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted correct. 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC- 


bg eg &e., &e. 

essrs. W. H. & S. have made arrangements to have a month! el from England, 

will receive all the new music as soon as published. — a wes 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 


STEAM SHIP UNITED STATES. 


HE FOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS for the sailing of the ste: UNITED STATES 
T will be promptly adhered to, viz: — 
Leave New York for NEW ORLE. 
Orleans for 





for 
Leave New York for HA 
Leave Havre for NEW YORK 
The UNITED STATES will touch at COWES on the to and from HAVRE. 
Price of passage to and from New Orleans, $75, For Freight or masenge, apply to 
Sept 16—tf C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip, New York 


BANVARD’S PANORAMA. 


PN FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BANVARD’S NEW DOUBLE MAMMOTH 
O PANORAMA OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS—showing a coun- 
try of twenty-three hundred wee, being by far the largest painting In the world, and of the 
ie; el rivers on the Globe, exte: g more than cremey. de, of latitude. 
ng Coney excepted) at the NE PANORAMA BUILDING in Bread- 

cente—chi dren half-price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at 
Afternoon Exhibitions on \Vednesdays 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. 








o’clock precisely. 
Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Aug 5 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
_—T in stron m ds itself to th 
T peames A. rongly recommen se e favour of the public from its positive 
Diseases, 





‘om its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state e 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually ame those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartb e 


* _ and Headache, it has invariably proved inevery instance a medicine 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
0. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 58] Broad . 183 Broad : 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No.3] East-Baltimore st. ‘Baltimore. Fred. Eeot, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
States. June Sef 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
pete BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
ar retail, at low prices, for cash: 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, afi . 
Bracket, do do do 
Side, do do ° 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
do Bracket do do do 
do Chandeliers do do 2,3, 4and/6 lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, sitvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do do do do 
cay vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, do 
Hall Lights assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all k nds, 
P Shades a .arge assortment of 

perm, Whale and of the bes’ quality, 
Superior Camphene and B Fluid. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


T° BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the iate proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
sland, and Saotng on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
‘or a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cot! 
cow and sheep houses, &c. &c. 


Fanged on the most ed English plan. Idmve kiln, ond all requisie buildings; « pleat 
on the most approv: n, plan. e an te bu 8; 8 - 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in Is- 
further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
~*~ Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 


JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
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GAS FIXTURES. 
j= ‘CEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. lect assortm 
tater botnet Ges Fixtures, viz. Taree wad 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment lete. 
Warranted cheap as ny house in theecity, qualitycompered. et 

Their friends and the public are invited to ca liand inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cu % sopasnery, Girandoles, eeny Candelabras, ia Eases [a bag 
irons, Forks ¢., plated on rman Silver. e tannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Aas Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. r 

Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands Mirrors. 


my 20—6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 
IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is universally admit. 
M ted by the learned and scientific, that od ¢ Ad . 








the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag 
is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that in many of its moat 
es bg to the absence of this Galvanic or power in its 
— then we can readily oe he Be hog ee it is thus 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific i 4 


MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im; t impro 
- over ali ether forms of and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rey ay Te AT Machine 9 
ly simple in therefore, not liabie to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other ts. It of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any barbed adapted to the most ler infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
eure magnetic influence a ous manner and with 
fin respect ano the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
co ona sptaNtc ‘ce or ehroncsoied she ste bond Joa on 
or cl or 

Seatac Mamterten cr Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, D 
pitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Join nae, 
— Nervous Tremors, Debitity Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
, 


S 








JOSEPH GILLOT?T’S STEEL PENS. 
yAturactuREn’s WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
Y OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens vonstantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that'protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 3 warned that pr dings in Ch 'y will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. Rov & 








BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[p®4Fts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E, RANSOM 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial B of Ireland, National Bank of and their Branches. 
= = ritish orth America in the Canadas, New Brunayick 
une 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTASLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Benson, 


Thomas : 
John Cattley, Don” 
0. 5 
Rev. ~ Fallofield, M. A. 


Esq. 





M. D. 
Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physicks an Gosden, D 
Bankers, essrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 
The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 
Lomas Naneoen Gu policies efstiod © s the participation ecal 
onuses on on scale. 
Gn fawarance fo ag Tah kd ap met M Gestoed) Re the dims 
seven years, r cent. interest, without note, or deposit o nm to 
comets as & portnemens loam, ot the o on of the insure oo varndene 


r. 
Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the p 


remiums pid, 
The acceptance of Navel Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
Age admitted on the policy when issued yt oe | on proof of date of birth. 
o charge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Medical Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, me, M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Hagq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel...... bevccconecescs aecceseeeoesd -Hon. Willis Hall 
MONG, occ ccccccccccccccccceccccccce ececcescocscs Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
REP’K SALMONSON, 21 New street 


FREP’ 
Aug 2% Agent for the United Staies 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc 
» tors in London. Secretary —¥. FERGUSON CAMROUX. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 

C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8S. Howland, 

John S. Palmer. Samuel M. Fox, 

Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 

James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 

George Barclay, i 

PHILADELPHIA. 









Clement C. Biddle, 


Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, 


William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, j Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 


BOSTON, 


Geo. M. Thacher, | Franklin Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, | Elijah D. Brigham, 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society's prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of nts, &c., can be obtained at 7. Wall street, tt 

al 3m . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





UNITED EINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
No. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000 


7 Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencemen' annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


,000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per ceat. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
james Ded the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in thefollow- 
g *: 


6 years—added , 
4 years—added ‘ 











2 Joane—ebded L 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
2 1 62 1 82 20 
p23 1 04 1ll 1 87 210 
2 107 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 19” 22 








The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on ocavin to. 
Ww. Cc. M LAND, 


jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


4 be ~ COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent 2a the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase -Annnities 
or ions ofall kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Vronigme in Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaran’ Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
grecent peace or yearly p um, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wit or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in haif yearly or an eee and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the pret it will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With Without Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. Profits. Profits. eeeedecese oe 
15 1181 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2 1174 1912 ch) 8171 340 374 
2 229 1147 a 4181 817 ll 414 
30 298 2 02 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 264 60 710 10 6 911 6132 




















The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offe: to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation wil cheae in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

‘Tables of Bates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 





ervous Diseases. ’ As a preventive for A: xy, the Machine is confidenti 
reall Bel = most confirmed cases of eet, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea’ 
Onda Machine : ie pine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 
ose —— arranged with the Battery and all 'y appli putup 
in neat black utboxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel, containing fulland simple 
Gecctions Sir page and « ication in the various diseases in which it is recommended — 
Any e can sui mac rythin, 
tng Te f sisaple and intelligible. oneay Sao Ge aaa, CaS regard: 
ans, y, 


f Seegeens, and indeed every family should ssess one of these 


iments; found of be: Ma 
a ts; 7. of slight avail, Vast benefitin namerous diseases in which or- 


Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size ana nower. The be 
q y can 
readily | == sent to —— of Be Uatved States, Canada, British i'rovinces and West 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
B: Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 


jan 15 








7) Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
oes +» William Muirhead......... 
James Cameron.... 
Rebert M. Boucher. 


George Scott.. 
+» Frederick A. W: 
















eee eee Seen wewaeearneeee 












. Dr. James Hamilton... 
Dr. Alexander Anderson 
- Dr. S. C. Sewell....... 








Port Sarnia.......++ Crocececccvce alcolm CaMmeron....ss.cesresescecseceese ecee oe 
uebec...... SPEbeedcorcodcecses Weilch and DavieS......++.seesseeee covceee Soscesccercesce 
St. Catherines. ..e..secsseseseeees Leaehlan Bell... .2.cccccesscccsccccscccessscceeccees eeecees 
TOrOnto...ssececessceeeeeeesseees Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.......... oe 
Woodstock...+..+se+see++eeeee0+ William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order of the BTOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary 
, ,, 
dec 16 Hamilton. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs. 
"TBE BRITISH AND NOBTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 








and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifs betweee 
and receive Mails and Passengers. . to land 
EE. Judkins 
America. ......... pecccccsececseeOs \- 
FRTOPO.+0seseveesssseesseen seesesee Bs G, Lott ; Shannoe 
TCT t eee eteeeee J 
Canada.......... bebeeccesces ee A ; 
‘Acadia. 4. Sto Harrison 
Th ese vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—gree: tarboard 
port side. wileny aoe side—red og 
E E.G on - “ New York W 
UTOPB.«.sccreveee sorveeeee Bee G. LO. cccseeeee bed ew Yor! 
Acedia. ee eer ceeeesscccesecs J. Stone,......0000+ “ Boston, Wednesday, hy ool 
DEROTEIB es ccccccesécccccces C. H. E. Judkins bag New York, W Oct. 11 
Cambria - Harrison....... “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct, 18th, as 
Bri W Lang.........-. A a York, We Oct. 25th: 
jaga: Dis be0 0nbacte . oston, , 
Hibernia.....ccccessceesese N. Shannon..... eee & New York, Wedunay, _, 8th 
Europa rere Bi, © Ueis.sce..:- “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 15th 
money . , 
Freight will be charged on » beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on . 
Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
api5 38 Broadway. 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 ba Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Live: 


TPOol have 

for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 21st and 26th 
month. the ships to wucceed ¢ach other inthe following order, viz" of every 
ps. tains. 















from New York. From Liv 
pny | Nov = ame fi Aug 21. Dec are 





1.16| Sept 1 
2\.. 6. 





eeeeeeee 


i icatassidshs teas Nieto » Shee LH 
i tereniamae! pmo ye Diikonin 
21 2 






Garrick. coc BEMME. coccccccocsece Be ccescce 26..... o-26] ....11.. . ee! 
gee ee ote ht SF cece ye atti seeelf 
ese 8 are all o are co of character . 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in tof comfort oj 
ce, they are furnished with ovary See of stores of the best kind. Pune. 
tuality in the days of quiing will be strictly red to. 
Price o pegeage to Live losesevess ovecvoeed $100 
“o 4 ew £5 
Agents for the ships Oxford, SSeeteataind, Isaac Wri, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fideli , 
ri BaRit ee * ; e 





ridge and New York HUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N 
. NG, BROTHERS & GO. Liverpool’ © 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
BERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
J S & CO. Liverpool. 


HAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Li 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOOD L & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & éo., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Tas line of packets will h fter be posed of the following ships, which will suc. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th an 2th, and Portsmouth 
on the let and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New 
ork. 








Days of Sailing from 
London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 38, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/| June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold " = “ -¢ “ Mi July 3, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
-“ “ 


ediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 . ms *§ 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey = “i , .“ 24) Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ 2% “@% 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker ie em * Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April ys * & ‘ 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E, Morgan =a * * 24| Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June is 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥ 

mar4 and to BARING ,BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 








ew York. Havre. 
8T. DENIS, lst January......... «++ (16th February, 
Howe, master. ; Let May....sssecccseees 16th June 
lst September... ++» €16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, let February 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; ist June..... 16th July, 
lat October 16th November 
BALTIMORE, ist March..... 16th April, 
Conn, master. 3 ta Daly snesccecees o ; 16th August, 
lst November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Lat April.....ccceseeeees ‘4th May, 
Funock, master. Lat AUgUSt.....seeseeee ; 16th September, 
lst December.......+.. 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from cor cnpenee but those actually 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 


mar 15 88 Wail Street. 








TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 

weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, vy oe Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope, 

and Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o'clock, and 

will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock precisely. 

‘oronto, June 12, 1848. July 8—5 mos 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1848.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, te 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on the 
last day of December next. 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term of service expires 
on the last day of December next. . 
Representative in the 3lst Corgress of the United States, for the Third Congressiosal 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. 
Also, a Rogropentative in the said Congr for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 13th Wards o said city. 
Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
of the 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. . f 
And also, a Representative in the said Congress, forthe Sixth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 1ith, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 
Sixteen Members ofthe Assembly. 
A County Treasurer. 
A Register in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term willexpire on the last day of Decem- 





r, 

A Surrogate in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shallcommence on the first day of 
January, | 

And a Recorder, in the place of John B. Scott, whose term shall also commence on the said 


T ours, respectful’ RISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1848. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notes of the Secretary of State and the requirements 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sherif. 


k un 
All the public newspapers in the County, will publish the above once in each wee 
nde and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so net oe wae be eit 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revis ’ , P- 
6, Title3, Article3, Part 1, Page 140. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 21, 1848—To the 

Sherif of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Official information having been re- 

ceived this day, that An the 19th of April, 1848, the House of Representares of the Congress 
of the United States, passed a Resolution in the words following, viz :— 


That David S. Jackson is NoT entitled to bis seat as a Representative from the 
Sixth Con; 
said District. 


ssional District of the State of New York”—thereby creating a vacancy tn the 
i ive i fthe United 
Notice is therefore hereby given that a Representative in the 30th Congress o: 
States, for the Sixth C Bt District of this State; composed of the Iith, 12th, L5th, 16ta 


he 
and 17th Wards of the City of New York, isto be elected to supply the said vacancy, at ¢ 
general election to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monda of November next. 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
—— 
SHERIF?’S OFFICE, New York, August 22d, 1848. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J, V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff 
oa in the County, will publish the above once in each week 
until Gnukeation. ond teontenate their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See revised Statute, Vol. I. Chap. 
6, Title 3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 











One square of ten lines, one inserticn...++++seeeeeereennerseens be pod 
One et “ two insertionS......ceccesscseceseeees® . 
One “* 6. RE Ee eee nacudwecbapegepecqancs, @ 
* « 6S GRO MOR . Socccscccees a ebeesGgeaesed, ae 
a , « three months.......... Le 2 sel eee Oe 
‘ “ “ © GE MOR icc cudeccccceesse EL , 
a vy ° “ one YOOr . nw wcnncccccrenannrenaneeren® 20 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


a 


